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8. The Reformed Dissent. (a) The points of difference. 
The joyfulness of our sacrifice of — is disturbed by 
the dissonance, which the dissent of so many Evangelical 
Reformed Churches, in regard to the doctrine of the presence 
of the Lord in his Supper, creates. Not that this dissent 
should take away the joy arising from the consent in regard 
to the most important articles of the Christian, as well as of 
the specific evangelical faith with all Reformed Churches. 
No, we rather rejoice with gratitude at that preponderating 
agreement, as it was, notwithstanding this dissent, originally 
witnessed by the Reformed in their consensus, drawn up in 
1529 at Marburg.* 


Vor. XV, No. 59. 40 
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They also strove in its 15th article, concerning the 
Lord’s Supper, to give prominence rather to that on which 
they agreed, than to that on which they differed; and as the 
relation is still essentially what it was then, it is only proper, 
that this most important article should stand at the head of 
our further discussion. It reads thus :t 

Concerning the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. Fifteenthly, all of us maintain and believe, con- 
cerning the Supper of our dear Lord Jesus Christ, that, ac- 
cording to Christ’s institution, both kinds are to be received ; 
likewise, that the Sacrament of the altar is also a Sacrament 
of the true body and blood of Jesus Christ, and the spiritual 
partaking of this body and blood is especially needful to 
every Christian ; further, that the use of the Sacrament, 
like the Word, was given and instituted by Almighty God, 
thereby to induce weak consciences to believe through the 
Holy Ghost. And although we have at this time not agreed, 
as to whether the true body and blood of Jesus Christ are 
bodily present in the bread and wine, one part is neverthe- 
less to exercise Christian charity toward the other, as far as 
each conscience will suffer them to do so, and both parties 


*The insertion of the consensus in its fourteen articles, proceeding as 
it does from the Reformers themselves, is of very high authority. It 
has also passed over into the Augsburg Confession, which is of still 
greater importance to the Evangelical Church and to which the Re- 
formed Churches of Germany have continued their adherence. To re- 
new communion of confession to it, and thereby also designate it as 
a formult consensus, was one of the principal designs of the Conference 
held in Berlin in 1853, More recently Dr. J. Miiiler has published, 
both, separately and in his ample work, entitled, The Evangelical 
Union, its Essence and Divine right, Berlin, 1854. p. 170 ss., “a 
plan of agreement between the confessional documents of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches, as recognized in the Evangelical Churches of 
Prussia.” This carefully prepared plan possesses an undoubted theo- 
logical value, which, however, falls away aside of the great historical 
and ecclesiastical authority of the authentic documents from the time 
of the Reformation, not having, of course, the strong force of an origi- 
nal witness. I can therefore also not attach such great weight to the 
opinions of the author, so as not to give the preference to the attempt- 
ed annexation by Nitzsch, in the Records of the Union, of the consen- 
sus to the Augsburg Confession, which Miiller also recognizes as a 
chief symbol of the Evangelical Church, taking at the same time the 
pags Ad referring to my address on the Augustana at the Conference 
at Berlin. 


tSee Nitzsch’s Record of the Evangelical Union, Bonn, 1852 
page 6. 
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are earnestly to pray Almighty God, that he may through 
his Spirit confirm to us the correct understanding. 
Martinus Luther, Joannes Brentius, 
Justus Jonas, Joannes Oecolampadius, 
Philippus Melanchthon, Huldrichus Zwinglius, 
Andreas Osiander, Martinus Bucerus, 
Stephanus Agricola, Caspar Hedio. 


I bow reverently before these illustrious names, and can- 
not but acknowledge with my entire consent, that, as these 
Reformers have, in this and the other fourteen articles, stated 
truly and correctly their essential consensus, so also have 
they designated, in the clearest manner, the still remaining 

oint of controversy between them. If on the part of the 
Reformed it has been conceded, that the sacrament of the 
altar is a sacrament of the true body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, and on the part of the Lutherans, that the spiritual 
partaking of this body and blood is especially needful to 
every Christian ; and again, on the part of the Reformed, 
that the use of the sacraments is designed to induce weak 
consciences to believe, and must, therefore, not pre-suppose 
their faith, everything is herein comprehended in which they 
had already come near to each other and, also, in which they 
afterwards, through Calvin’s earnest endeavors, strove to 
approach each other still nearer. On this point, however, 
they never came to an agreement, namely, “that the true 
body and blood of Jesus Christ are bodily present in the 
bread and wine.” This is maintained, though without as- 
suming an inclusion of the essential presence of Christ in 
the bread and wine, only by the Lutherans. All Protes- 
tants who deny it, how different soever their other positive 
shades of opinion in regard to the Supper at the time of the 
Reformers were, or to this day may have continued to be, 
constitute, in this,a party which is regarded by the Lutheran 
orthodoxy as a heterodox opposition. There is, accordin 

to the fathers of the Lutheran Church and those who stil 
(lesire to be classed among her sons, no middle party be- 
tween this yea and nay. The question, “whether the true 
body and blood of Christ are bodily (substantially) and ob- 
jectively present in the bread and wine”’ is still an undecided 
question of controversy, and is either to be affirmed or de- 
nied. Should it be settled, all other differences might easily 
be arranged. 
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The fathers whilst determining, as we have seen, the 
point of controversy, have, at the same time imposed upon 
us a two-fold obligation. The first of these is, that each 
party exercise towards the other, as far as each conscience 
may permit, Christian charity. This obligation rests doubt- 
less upon that consensus of their belief in the fundamental 
articles of Christian doctrine previously declared and estab- 
lished by them, and afterwards also received into the Augs- 
burg Confession. Upon this common basis of Christian 
truth, Christian charity is to be mutually exercised. The 
question is not about that universal charity, which we owe 
to men in general, but about that Christian charity, which 
we owe to Christians united with us by a Confession which is 
nearly allied to our own, The clause “as far as each con- 
science ever will permit,” neither sanctions the opposite of 
Christian charity, namely, hatred and animosity among 
those who are so nearly allied, nor is it satisfied with merely 
a minimum of it. It, on the contrary, sanctions, yea, re- 
quires the highest possible degree of it, and therefore desires 
itso much the more to be evinced by reciprocal exhibitions 
upon the broad basis of mutual conviction, as is evident from 
the fact that in the words, “and though we have at this time 
not agreed, whether,” &c., employed in the very beginning, 
the hope of a future and complete agreement is cherished. 
Wherever the nay arrays itself in decided and expressed op- 
position against the yea, no perfect fraternal agreement can 
consequently take place, nor a celebration of the Supper in 
common be expected ; yet it does not follow from this, that 
a cessation of all Christian and ecclesiastical communion 
must be inferred, as long as that Christian charity which, 
according to the consensus has been pledged, is actually ob- 
served, Accordingly the preface to the Book of Concord 
also demands for “the many pious people, who have thus far 
not come to an agreement with us in all things and who walk 
in singleness of heart, Christian charity and sympathy, 
when they must suffer persecution. This is “the spirit 
of moderation and liberality,” which has also more re- 
cently been called for in the promotion of a conservative 
union. 

How far the fathers and their descendants have or have 
not discharged that obligation regarding the exercise of mu- 
tual Christian charity, and how far it is at present discharg- 
ed are different questions, which certainly admit of very dif- 
ferent answers, and the answers again of different in- 
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terpretations. None, certainly will have any cause for 
boasting, but rather for humility, which confesses, how 

eatly both parties have erred, how far selfishness and 
cove, Fae have outweighed charity and justice and how 
greatly the conciliatory consensus has been undervalued on 
account of the one point of difference. The attempt has 
also not unfrequently been made to force the conscientious 
scruples of one in regard to the exercise of Christian charity 
as a law upon all, notwithstanding the Marburg consensus 
secures to each conscience the extent of its own liberty. It 
is by no means to be censured, that, in these latter times of 
general apostasy from Christianity and the obscurity in 
which it has been involved, the severed members of the body 
of Christ should, amid the returning light, have summoned 
each other to re-union, a union in love against their common 
evil enemy; and that especially in the decayed Evangelical 
Churches the love of union and the union of love has found, 
beside many equivocal, also not a few honest friends and a 
goodly number of influential promoters. And though much 
may have been omitted in this respect, in consequence of 
imperfect knowledge, charity must not, on that account, 
cease, and no conscience of an Evangelical Christian should 
mistake the duty to exercise reciprocal Christian charity, on 
the ground of the important points of agreement, still exist- 
ing between them in their Confessions ; and also mutually to 
manifest it by an ecclesiastical confederation in the promo- 
tion of common Christian objects and the opposition of com- 
mon enemies, as well as in striving to bring about a 
perfect union in the true determination of points still un- 
decided. 

This leads us to the second obligation, which our fathers 
have enjoined on us in the Marburg consensus, and which is 
not to remain unaccomplished in this article, namely, that of 
both parties earnestly praying to Almighty God, that he 
may through his Spirit, confirm to us the correct under- 
standing. This obligation is incumbent upon all Evangelical 
Christians, but more especially upon theologians, who above 
all others have been called to lay hold on the correct under- 
standing of divine truth, in the fear of God, by prayer and 
meditation, combined with diligent study. The Holy Spirit 
for whom they are to pray, that he may confirm the correct 
understanding, is the spirit of truth, whom the Lord in that 
very night, in which he instituted the Supper and in which 
he exhorted them so urgently to love him as the light, re- 
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peatedly promised to his disciples as the light, which should 

uide them into all truth and glorify him. To this certain- 
y belongs also more especially the gracious truth of his 
words of the Supper. So far as love is without truth, so far 
is it defective, uncertain and unusual, because determined 
more by its imagination than by its object. The most sa- 
ered calling of a theologian is, to defend the truth in love, 
and hence it remains, amid the efforts of Christian charity to 
promote a union, the irremissible duty of theological science 
to insist upon the “correct understanding” of the holy testa- 
ment which the Lord bequeathed to his Church in the night 
before his death upon the eross. Even if it was true, what 
we dare not here concede, that the differences in ques- 
tion are of no importance as far as the spiritual life of the 
laity is concerned, theologians would still not be at liberty to 
disregard them, without contradicting their own character, 
which everywhere depends upon the correct understanding 
of the divine word. Difficult theological questions are ac- 
cording’ to the Formula of Concord (de pece. orig. p. 65) not 
to be brought before the common people ; nevertheless their 
determination is to the theologian of the utmost importance, 
and must not be set aside, either from motives of charity to 
those who may differ from us, or in consideration of our 
own indecision in regard to them. How much less ought 
this to be the case in regard to that question, which is of 
lasting importance to every partaker of the Holy Supper, 
and which, on account of its connection with the whole of 
Christology, possesses the deepest interest for the theolo- 
gian and Christologian, namely, the question, whether the 
true body and blood of Jesus Christ are bodily in the bread 
and wine? To regard this question as one of indifference 
to theologians from motives of charity, or to esteem it of no 
account, whether it receives a negative or an affirmative an- 
swer, and to hold our own opinion in undecided suspense be- 
tween the two, all this may be well intended, but such a 
well-meaning intention is far from being a true progress in 
theological science. Of this those friends of the union espe- 
cially, who wish to be considered neither Lutheran nor Ke- 
formed, but of the neuter gender, will be able to boast so 
much the less, the less they have as yet succeeded in 
bringing about among themselves the clear and definite 
understanding and agreement in regard to controverted 
agp arrived at, notwithstanding the fair promises given out 
y them to that effect. 
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Who should not esteem the believing and positive efforts 
for the consummation of a union of such men as Nitzsch and 
Miiller, on the part of the Lutherans, as contrasted with 
those rationalistic unionists, whose “united church’’ so highly 
lauded, in well known papers of the day, has infinitely less 
affinity with the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, than 
these have with each other; and who does not also give the 
preference, by far, to the corresponding efforts of Ebrard 
and Schenkel, on the part of the Reformed, to those nega- 
tive unionists? Heppe, indeed, goes further, who with con- 
siderable zeal and devotion to his views, which exhibit pre- 
dominantly the character of personality and subjectivity, 
maintains that Melanchthon deserves the credit of being the 
father of the German Reformed, or old Protestant Church 
and old Protestant Union, in sharp antagonism toward Lu- 
ther,* whom he charged with “the violation of the Protestant 
principle and a relative return to the Catholic stand-point, 
1. inasmuch as Luther removed the sacramental mediation 
of salvation through the personal relation of the believer 
with Christ altogether (?) beyond the believer’s soul, does 
not base it upon the indwelling of Christ in the believer, 
upon Christ in him, but builds it up upon an existence of 


Christ beyond the believer, upon an objective ubiquity 
(presence) of the body of Christ over against the believer, 
and 2. inasmuch as Luther again relapses altogether into 
the scholastic, external, material (?) contemplation of the 
body of Christ, which the Protestant consciousness cannot 
allow, because there appears in it no (?) essential (on the 
contrary a very essential) reference to the saving person of 


*The confessional development of the old Protestant Church of Ger- 
many, the old Protestant Union and the present confessional position 
and task of German Protestantism, by Dr. Heppe, Marburg, 1854. 
See especially p. 14, 17, 27. The author lays an excessively one-sided 
stress upon the (in the sinner very egotistical) personality, which, in 
dogmatics, has everywhere the essence or nature as its corolary, when 
he, p. 362, exclusively maintains, “the claim and trath of Protestant- 
ism radicates exclusively in the Divine right” which becomes the per- 
sonality in the evangelical department. As regards Melanchthon, 
whom the author, in a spirit of partiality, exalts at Luther's expense, I 
too have already in my professional inaugural at Marburg in 1821, di- 
rected attention to him as a promoter of a union in the faith ; symbolam 
ad providendam unionem ecclesiarum evangelicarum una cum egregio 
Calvini pro Melanchthone testimonis dedit, E. Sartorius. Much, how- 
ever, as I honor Melanchthon, and much as I am indebted to him, I 
ean nevertheless not permit him to be separated from his great 
pupil and commentator Chemnitz, who was just as learned and far 
more consistent than he. 
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Christ (which is yet inseparable from its essence). Apart 
from the credit that may be attached to Melanchthon, who 
certainly did not sustain the same relation to Luther as 
Heppe supposes, the fundamental view of the latter on 
Protestantism appears to amount essentially to what Luther, 
in his clear perception justly denominates, “spiritual fanati- 


cism” (Schwarmgeisterei), because it dissolves the inner sub- 


jective “life of salvation” of the Christian from the objective 
determination and mediation through the “means of salva- 
tion” of the Church, and instead of establishing Christ in us 
upon Christ beyond and for us, rather attempts to invert the 
relation, and with it the order of salvation. Surely from 
such a “German Reformed’ tendency Melanchthon was 
very far, and it may also be presumed, that Nitzsch and 
Miiller will also never favor such a severe opposition to 
Luther,* and understand and interpret both Melanchthon’s 
position and views in reference to the Holy Sacrament in a 
manner essentially different. So long, however, as these 
esteemed theologians do not set forth a more comprehensive 
and distinct statement of their opinions concerning the Holy 
Supper, than has hitherto been done by them, they cannot 
nor will they according to the sketchest they have given, 
wish to be classed among those, who espouse the negative 
of the question, which the Marburg consensus has left still 
open to debate, namely, whether the true body and blood of 
Christ are essentially in the bread and wine. All those who, 
in opposition to the Lutheran fathers negate the question, 
are without prejudice to the different values of their 
pete views, not indeed in a contracted sense Zwing- 
ian, but in a more extensive and recognizable sense Re- 
formed, an appellation which, in a historical point of view, 
signifies more than “united.” 


*Compare Nitzsch Urkundenbuch der Union. Preface p. viii. 


+J. Miiller, the Evangelical Union, p. 308, where he speaks of “the 
Holy Supper and the communication of the divine attributes to the 
human nature of Christ,” chooses between an “either very comprehen- 
sive or very short” treatment of these articles, the latter. The dissent- 
ing views, to which belong not only the Lutheran peculiarities, but also 
the entire doctrine of the Church, concerning the communio naturarum 
et communicatio idiomatum, whose “entire ballast of forms” is to be 
“cast over board,” exhibit a stand-point, which has its place still beyond 
the consensus and dissent of the churches in private theology. At all 
events, even mere ballast should not be cast over board, till a more 
valuable cargo has first been received, inasmuch as the theolog- 
ical ship might otherwise become too light and capsize too easily. 
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Accordingly all the Reformed of whatever shade, united 
or otherwise, deny—this is the status controversie—that the 
true body and blood of Jesus Christ is bodily in the bread 
and wine, and with this they also necessarily deny, that he 
is received bodily, 7. ¢. with the mouth of the body or orally, 
inasmuch as they ascribe the reeeption only to the mouth of 
the spirit, or to faith. All we have before said contains 
already the reasons, why the Lutheran orthodoxy must 
return an affirmative answer to both these Reformed nega- 
tives. On the part of the Reformed is maintained only the 
spiritual partaking, on our part, by no means in a one-sided 
contradiction, only the bodily, but both the spiritual and 
bodily, regarding especially “‘the spiritual partaking necessa- 
ry; both, however, exclude each other as little, as do soul 
and body, which in the living man are always organically 
combined, and passing over into one another, mutually con- 
dition each other. As the body sees and hears by means of 
the soul, so does the soul by means of the body, and to each 
external there is a corresponding internal sense and the con- 
verse. Now as the eye and ear of the spirit do not shut out 
the eye and ear of the body, but rather hears or reads by 
means of these organs the word of the Holy Ghost, whereby 
the believing soul is saved, so also does the mouth of the 
spirit or of faith not shut out the mouth of the body, but also 
receives through it that which inspires the heart with con- 
fidence, and comforts and blesses the inner man. If even 
our daily bread, our bodily nourishment possesses something 
which strengthens and makes glad the heart of man (Ps. 
104: 15), in consequence of the living union between the 
body and soul, should not so much the more the heavenly 
bread, the bread of life, orally received in the sacrament, be 
a living food for the entire inner man? Is not the tongue 
of the mouth a little member and yet does great things,and 
is not the mouth the organ of the word and of prayer which 
moves and affects the soul? Is not the kiss of the mouth a 
pledge of love which gladdens the heart (Song 1: 1)? 
Does not the mouth speak out of the fulness of the heart? 
If the means of grace affect the heart through the eye and 
ear,* who dare maintain, that this may not also be done 


*See Apology de numero et usu sacramentorum, p. 200, Corda 
simul per verbum et ritum movet Deus, ut credant et coucipiant 
fidem ; sicut autem verbum incurrit in aures, ut feriat corda, ita ritus 
iacurrit in oculis, ut moveatcorda. See also Luther W. vol. XX. p. 
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through the mouth? or that it is too base for it? Who 
dare venture to maintain this, in opposition to the word of 
the Lord, Take, eat, this is my body; take, drink, this is 
my blood? If he, the God-man gives us to kiss and taste in 
bread and wine the most delicate essence of his body and the 
glorified Ichor (Divine blood) of his blood, who dare hinder 
him? Who should not rather be enraptured at it?* It 
is true the natural or animal sense does not taste how 
holy and sweet it is, but the higher sense of the Christian 
does. 

According to the Marburg articles, we agree that the sac- 
rament of the altar is a sacrament of the true body and 
blood of Jesus Christ ; hence we also agree, that it is not a 
mere (nudum) sign or symbol of it, but also a pledging of 
his body ; we agree that it is connected with an offering and 
communication of the body and blood of Jesus Christ.+ 
But we do not yet agree, nor can we agree in this, that the 
communication to the spirit or the believing soul takes place, 
not in the means of grace through the organ of the mouth, 
but apart from these and immediately, though simultaneous- 
ly with the presentation of the external signs, whereat then 
only the Holy Ghost is (without means) the mediator, “who 


exalts the soul and brings down to it the body of Christ.{ 
It cannot bring us essentially nearer the point, by uniting 
this immediate sacramental communicating activity of the 
Holy Spirit and the presence of Christ attached to it 


1046: “The mouth is for the heart bodily and the heart for the 
mouth spiritually.” The heart believes what the mouth receives, just 
as it believes what the ear hears, and as the spirit understands 
what the eye sees. Corde credatur, quod ore sumitur ; Leo M. 


*Compare Mysteriosophia, seu doctrina de Sacramentia Ecclesia, 
tractata a Joh. Conr. Dannkauer. Argentorati 1646, Sec. Il. Art. 4. 
#83: Ingens amoris argumentum est, mortem pro alio subire: sed 
habet exempla; grandius, proprio lacte potare, quos amamus ; id 
matres faciunt ordinarie, extra ordinem patrem sic pavit Cononis 
Jilia ; sed corpore proprio pascere, quem amas, sanguine lactare, a 
qno amari velis, hie ipsissimus amor est ; altius ire nequit. Indicet 
orbis Christianus, an leve sit, quod tn mandacatione tuemur. It 
is done communicatione vera sed non fera. See 282. ib. 


tSee Miiller, the Evangetical Union, in the place of agreement, Art. 
21, concerning the Holy Supper, p. 199. 


tSo Nitzsch (Urkundenbueh der Union, p. 52 or Streitschrift gegen 
Kahnis, p. 53) with Calvin, whom he according to this even corrects, by 
moderating his (somewhat imperious, Rom. 10: 6) elevare oculos e& 
animum in coelos transcendere mundum by the Divine descendere of 
the Holy Spirit and of Christ. 
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with the sacramental act (cwm actu) in point of time* whilst 
it remains, according to its essence, separated from the 
earthly elements, with which the act is performed, and to 
which the word of the Lord concerning his body and blood 
is directed. Even supposing we conceive of the bodily and 
spiritual communication at one and the same time as parallel, 
we are still aware, that even the closest parallels never touch 
each other, but are always beside, but never in each other. 
There remains therefore that hazardous separation of the 
heavenly blessing from the earthly means, which is so incon- 
gruous with the organical connection between the body and 
the soul, and which, as a natural consequence must lead to a 
similar separation among other means of grace, and with it 
toa degradation of their efficacy and truth, and establish 
that fatal distinction between voluntas signi and voluntas 
beneplaciti, which forms the dark basis of the secret absolu- 
tion of the doctrine of predestination.t Consistency would 
require us to close also the bodily ear and eye as well as the 
mouth to the communication of spiritual blessings in heaven- 
ly treasures, which takes place through the means of grace, 
in, with or under the oral, written and visible word, and ex- 


*The pesentia actus in actu, non vero substatie in substan- 
tia, is particularly urged by Ebrard in the dogma of the Holy 
Supper. 

+The contradictions which have recently been repeatedly charged 
upon the article on predestination in the Foruae of Concord have in 
their connection with the doctrine concerning the means of grace, 
whose use, as far as they are external appointments of God, depends 
upon the free will, been long since in substance certainly correctly 
explained, by Aegidius Hunnius in his work De providentia Dei et 
eterna predestinatione. The reply by J. Miiller (the Evangelical 
Union, p. 282 ss.) mistakes the connection of the pedagogical act of 
grace with the pedagogical efficacy of the law which has also been 
written upon the heart of the old man, which certainly produced a very 
passive susceptibility or rather need of salvation, which essentially con- 
sists in an alarming sense of the suffering from sin, which by itself 
would invariably lead only to death, but never to life, if the ly un- 
merited operation of the grace of the gospel which anticipates every 
co-operation did not interpose. The old man can indeed feel within 
himself a burning thirst, but he is not able to quench it with a single 
drop of his own, Luke 16: 24. The liberty in rebus rationi subjectis, 
which the Augsburg Confession ascribes to the will of man in Art. 18, 
is already recognized by Luther in his work against Erasmus on the 
bondage of the will, W. vol. XVIII. p. 2129, 2201, and that the opera- 
tions of grace are performed only throngh the means of grace, but 
not without them secretly, irresistibly, has always been Lutheran doc- 
trine. Compare furthermore Schueckenburger, on the two-fold state of 
Christ, p. 85 aud 136 ss. 
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pect everything through immediate inspiration, which would 
very soon produce the most extravagant spiritual fanaticism. 
We thank God, that the Reformed Church which was origi- 
nally exposed to fieree agitations and fanatical extravagan- 
cies, has through prudent moderation been finally secured 
against those extremes, Nevertheless we cannot suppress 
an apprehension, which has been expressed even on the part 
of the Reformed : ‘The incapacity to recognize the sacrament 
as an objective representation addressed to the spiritual sense 
as the real manifestation of Divine love, threatens more 
especially Reformed Protestantism with the danger of mis- 
taking altogether the theological signification of the sacra- 
ment and of falling back, in this respect, upon the one-sided 
subjective stand-point of the radical opposition. Thus 
says Dr. Schenkel in his essence of Protestantism. vol I. 
. 412. 
r If according to this we cannot consent to the separation 
of the oral and the spiritual partaking in the Supper on 
account of the means of grace; then we can certainly also 
not consent to it on account of man the recipient, who is an 
undivided pneumato-somatic being, and for whose sake the 
Son of God became flesh of his flesh. It is spiritualistic one- 
sidedness, which confines redemption only to the soul of 
man; whilst it concerns the whole man, who consists of body 
and soul, which during this earthly life, to which he is 
called, are inseparably joined to a personal unity (unio per- 
sonalis), and therefore also interwoven with each other to a 
living communion (communio) and reciprocal communication 
(communicatio et participatio, giving and receiving). It is 
well known, that this intimate union has often been employ- 
ed by the Church teachers, as an analogy of the personal 
union and communion of the divine and human nature in 
Christ. Although the distinction is not to be ignored, and 
there is especial need of guarding against Apollinaristic 
inferences, yet their affinity dares also not be ignored. There 
is a dualistic conception of this relation which is very much 
inclined, in unmistakable agreement with the corresponding 
Christological view, to regard the communication of the body 
and sonl and their manifestations more as merely nominal 
than real, and according to this, if any attribute of the soul, 
such as activity or passiveness, is predicated of the entire 
person and consequently also of the body or its members, or 
conversely, a bodily one of the person and consequently also 
of the soul or its faculties, it is to be regarded only asa 
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(Zwinglian) allotosis or changing of names. A more thor- 
ough anthropology must contradict all this, and just as dis- 
tinctively as the Holy Scriptures distinguish, in contradis- 
tinction to a sensual materialism, between body and soul, 
flesh and spirit, just so decidedly are they also opposed to 
every separation which they either place (as tending to Man- 
icheism) as incongruous substances which exclude each 
other, or in collateral (occasional) union are only beside each 
other, without their life, activity and suffering passing com- 
municatively over into each other. The substance of the 
body is indeed earth, and the essence of the soul is the 
divine breath of life, but which animates the body in such a 
way, that the whole man is designated as a living soul (Gen, 
2: 7) and again the same man, in as far as the spirit minis- 
ters to the body, is designated also as flesh, and conversely, 
the body, when it is sanctified and glorified through the 
Lord and his Spirit, as the temple of the Holy Ghost and a 
spiritual body. Hereby the anthropological ideas concern- 
ing heart and sense, feeling and impulse, soul, life and love 
are so double-sided, reaching down so deep into the animal 
and up so high into the spiritual, and passing without any 
fixed limits in fluctuating gradations so multifariously in, 
over and under each other, that there can be no question 
whatever concerning an only local and temporally confined 
separate, or a mere co-existence of the body and soul. 
Whatever is spiritual is mediated to the pneumato-somatie 
man through bodily means and whatever is bodily is in- 
fluenced by spiritual radii; a simultaneous partaking, part- 
ly merely sensual (animal) and partly merely super-seneual 
(angelic), is opposed to all analogy of the Scriptures and 
psycological experience, and can, therefore, also not 
be admitted in the sacrament, to the idea of which 
the union of the sensuous and super-sensuous appertains. 
This cannot be admitted so much the more, because both 
the Saviour as well as the means of salvation design the 
healing of the whole man, who is diseased in soul and body 
by sin. The Son of God has assumed the whole man, the 
whole human nature, with soul and body, flesh and blood 
(Heb. 2: 14), not in order to use it merely as a temporar 
form of manifestation, but to redeem, heal and sanctify it 
wholly. After he had rendered satisfaction and finished its 
sanctification in himself to perfect righteousness, transfigured 
and glorified its essence to glory, it could only be his loving 
design to communicate the fulness of the salvation of his 
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human essence to sinful man in such a way, that his whole 
life, his spirit, soul and body (1 Thes. 5: 23) would thereby 
be redeemed from the curse of sin and be renewed and 
sanctified. It has already been shown, in the former 
part of these meditations on the holy communion, how, 
according to the type of the first Adam in the anti-type 
of the second, the assumption of the whole human essence 
for the purpose of renewing it, the communication of it must 
corresponds with the humanity to be renewed, whereby the 
body dare so much the less be overlooked, the more it has 
also been corrupted by sin. This assertion is opposed by a 
restricting denial, on the part of those, who partly by alto- 
gether losing sight of the communication of the essence of 
Christ, restrict themselves only to the reception of the spir- 
itual benefits of his temporal life aud sufferings, and partly 
by insisting, that every higher communication of life is ex- 
clusively designed for the soul and only mediated through 
the Holy Ghost, whose influence accompanies the use of the 
means of grace, as an externally confirmatory parallel. This 
restriction, however, which, refuses to the human body the 
sanctifying influence of the Divine-human body, in that it 
denies its oral reception, we must reject. It leads to an 
unlawful degradation of the human body, which the Sacred 
Scriptures represent as dedicated, as a living temple to God, 
1 Cor. 6: 198. This was its original design, for man has 
been created in the image of God, and of this holy image 
was the body of man to be the consecrated temple, just as 
Christ also speaks of the temple of his body, John 2: 21. 
But since man by his apostasy from God has fallen into idol- 
atry and changed the Divine image within him into an idol, 
(Rom. 1: 238), his body has also become more and more 
polluted and debased, especially through the sins of the 
flesh and blood, which are inordinate desires, intemperance, 
uncleanness and carnality of every kind, which stands con- 
nected with idolatry in various ways, and is also physically 
connected with the transmission of original sin. [low incom- 
plete would redemption be, if it did not also design and ac- 
complish the redemption of our body (Rom. 8: 23). ‘This 
it accomplishes both by the Son of God having in the flesh 
also rendered satisfaction for the sins of the flesh and taking 
upon himself on the cross its ancient curse, and by commu- 
nicating the new and sanctified essence of his flesh and blood 
to us, and by putting our body into communion with it, so 
that we become with him not only one spirit, but also one 
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flesh (compare 1 Cor. 6: 17 and Eph. 3: 30s). This is 
done not only by our spirit immediately receiving his 
spirit and body, but also by our body being made 
partaker of his body, and that as in the way prescribed 
in the Supper, in the words, Take, eat, this is my body, 
namely, orally. Thus the whole man receives the whole 
Christ essentially according to both natures, and through 
him becomes wholly pardoned and sanctified. He re- 
ceives him with the sensuous mouth in the orally sensuous 
sacrament, because it is in this way that his sensuous nature 
too, is to be sanctified,* of which it stands the more in need, 
the more sinful it is. Not as if it was, as Manicheical and 
monkish ascetism imagines, sinful and objectionable accord- 
ing to its substance, and therefore only to be suppressed and 
destroyed by the spirit, which leads to that puffed up sancti- 
moniousness, which Paul denounces, Col. 2: 18-23. No, 
only according to its present condition is it unhealthy, pol- 
luted and impure, through the distemper of sin, and there- 
fore even where it still blooms in beauty, it is nevertheless 
already infected with the poison of the malady, which also 
touches especially out of the heart the lustful lips, and in- 
fluences the tongue which is as poisonous as it is unruly, 
James 3: 8. Now as unholy spirituality can only be healed 
and sanctified through holy spirituality, so also can an unho- 
ly bodily nature only be healed and sanctified through a 
holy bodily nature, and on this account is it so salutary, that 
the impure lips (Isaiah 6: 5) and the soul of the mouth, the 
unruly tongue are touched and consecrated, in the Holy 
Supper, by the pure ether of life of the body and blood of 
Christ, which also exerts a sanctifying influence upon the 
whole heart. 

The Scriptures bear witness, how the heart or love is 
everywhere the fountain of life. Out of a holy love flows a 
holy life, out of an unholy love an unholy life, out of a sinful 
love a sinful life, and if according to Augustine, virtue is the 
regulation of love, sin must be the disorder of it. In what 
irregularities love has been thrown, that of the male as well 
as of the female, how idolatrous, selfish and carnal it has be- 
come, how deeply it has fallen and degenerated from the 
Divine elevation down into the very filth of the earth, is ex- 
hibited in the history of the children of Adam only too pain- 

*Compare the interesting work on the essence of the Holy Sup- 
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fully, if we look upon the moral desolations that have been 
wrought in every department of life by it. Who is the phy- 
sician, and where is the remedy for the mortally diseased, 
love of sinners of both sexes, tormented as it is by an evil 
conscience ? God himself is love, holy love, and in order to 
seek and save his lost children upon the earth from an im- 
= death, has he become man, a pure and holy man, of the 

irgin Mary, an incarnation of love, which is not merely 
divine, but Divinity itself. This incarnation of the most 
exalted and pure love is also to be incarnated to our diseased 
flesh, so that its evil conscience may become good through 
grace, and itself become pure through the purity of the in- 
dwelling essence of Christ. It is only the purest love which 
purifies the impure love of the flesh and blood; and what 
more cordial self-sacrificing proof of this could he give to us, 
than this very engrafting of the pure essence of his glorified 
flesh and blood in our own. Let us only remember what the 
Lord himself says, with so much impressiveness, in reference 
to this meat and drink in John 6. It is no poetical fancy, 
but a scriptural truth, that the God-man is the holy bride- 
groom (John 3: 29) and heavenly spouse of his church on 
earth,"which he loves as his own body and with which he 
consequently also sustains a bodily union, which is full of 
deep mysteries, but on that account none the less, one of 
essence. The Apostle Paul, Eph. 5: 25-31, makes on this 
point, with reference to both sacraments, the most fruitful 
application to the sanctity of the connubial relation and with 
it to the entire sexual character of man, which has become so 
depraved by sin, but which is to be again ennobled by Christ. 
The Holy Supper, as the Lord’s holy kiss of love and holy 
marriage with him according to soul and body, operates 
effectually for their sanctification in purity and modesty, 
which are pneumato-somatiec virtues. The first Epistle to 
the Corinthians in which the Apostle treats repeatedly of the 
Lord’s Supper (ch. 11: 23 ss.; 10: 16 ss. and also in allu- 
sion 5: 7 s.), is evidently connected with it and at the same 
time abounds in the most impressive exhortations to modesty 
and purity and against lasciviousness ; the Apostle knows of 
no stronger argument against it, than that we are also bodily 
the members of Christ, and that the body is not for fornica- 
tion but for the Lord, and the Lord also for the body, which 
thereby has conferred on it a holy nobility, ch. 6: 13-20. 
It is also not without connection, that shortly before the 
principal passage concerning the Supper in ch. 11, the Apos- 
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tle, doubtless with a view to restrain Corinthian frivolty, 
urges very strenuously upon the women the duty of appear- 
ing in Christian assemblies dressed especially in chaste and 
modest apparel, censuring at the same time more particular- 
ly the want in all of temperance in eating and drinking. 
All this calls to mind the question: Who received such a 
sacrament worthily? Fasting and bodily preparation are 
indeed a good external discipline. As such it would, of 
course, possess no spiritual benefit, but be defective, if enter- 
ed upon in the sense of a self-righteous asceticism, and in the 
illusion of its being meritorious. But whereas there is pres- 
ent in the heart of the Christian true faith in the declara- 
tion of love “for you, for thee,’’ how should he there not also 
hold his own body susceptible for Him, for the reception of 
his holy body, and prepare it in a wholesome self-denying 
discipline, which is salutary as an asceticism of love for soul 
and body, and answers to the pure and exalted communion 
with Christ. This is also the object of repentance and con- 
fession before communion. 

From these considerations it already sufficiently follows, 
what a holy signification for the temporal life of the Chris- 
tian, the bodily partaking of the body of his Saviour posses- 
ses, and why we cannot on any account admit, that the 
mouth partakes in the Sacrament only of dry bread and 
natural wine, whilst the communication of the heavenly ben- 
efit passes it by and immediately insinuates itself into the 
soul. We are not afraid of the objection urged on physical 
grounds, that, whatever enters the mouth is either assimilat- 
ed to the natural substance of the body or separated from it. 
A noble scion ingrafted in the life of a wild tree is by no means 
changed into its nature, but rather assimilates its sap and 
strength and changes them into a noble fruit. In like man- 
ner is the exalted substance of the holy and glorified body 
and blood of Christ not to be assimilated to our ignoble and 
sinful substance, nor will it be, but ours is to be lovingly as- 
similated to his,* is to become through his influence and 
indwelling like unto his own glorified body (Phil. 3: 21), 
and will become so, if man does not in selfishness, unbelief 
and unkindness reject it. Indeed the Lord testifies, that he 
is glorified in his people, John 17: 10; the Lord’s glory is 

*For we are members of his body, of his flesh and of his bones, Eph. 
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reflected by them, and they are glorified with an increasing 
glory in his image, 2 Cor. 3: 18, which in a Christian, 
sanctified in soul and body, may be perceived already even 
here in his whole life and by the tender and precious fruit 
he bears, notwithstanding his true life is still a hidden one. 
Not as if all this was effected only through the Lord and not 
also through his Spirit. Such a separation is unknown to 
us, who know full well, how the Apostle in the passage, just 
cited, calls Christ himself the Spirit, without, however, sep- 
arating him thereby from his glorified body after which he 
will fashion our own vile body, according to the working 
(ivepyeia) whereby he is able to subdue all things unto him- 
self. Phil. 3: 21. Itis only that separation of the Spirit 
from the body of Christ which we throughout oppose in com- 
mon with the Scriptures and with Luther which, with a ref- 
erence to John 6, calls the flesh of Christ, which is glorified 
by his Divinity, a “spirit flesh,” and which therefore also 
gives to man in and after that death which proceeds from 
the flesh of Adam, eternal life. We have already seen 
above, in the examination of our Lord’s discourse in John 6, 
how this immortal life is of advantage to the undying soul as 
its higher corporality already immediately after the bodily 
death, and how it then also, at the coming of the Lord in his 
glory for the resurrection of the dead, mediates the re-union 
of the soul with its resurrection body. For when Christ, 
who is their life, shall appear, the dead, whose life has, till 
then, been hid with Christ in God, shall also appear with him 
in glory. Col. 3: 3, 4. The living pledge of this future 
glorious transfiguration is the communication of the glorified 
body and blood of Christ in the holy communion, whose re- 
ception (manducatio) takes place orally and whose saving 
enjoyment (fruitio) takes place spiritually by faith. 

A necessary consequence of the denial of the oral recep- 
tion of the body and blood of Christ, in the Holy Supper, is 
the negation, that all communicants, and therefore also the 
unbelieving part of them, received him, and that these can 
accordingly be called communicants only in an improper 
sense. In this negation, too, the Reformed of every shade, 
down to the Unionists, agree in opposition to the Lutherans. 
True, all who approach nearer the Lutheran orthodoxy from 
Calvin down, do not desire to make the offering (odlatio) of 
the gift of grace, tendered by the Lord, dependent on faith, 
and therefore allow, that it is also received by unbelieving or 
unworthy communicants ; but they also deny the undivided 
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impartation (collatio) and acceptation on their part, because 
unbelief rejects the offering, and they regard faith of the 
spirit the only organ of reception, rejecting altogether the 
external sense as the mediating organ. It is self-evident 
from what we assert of the essential presence and its oral 
reception, that all to whom the consecrated bread and wine 
are offered, consequently also such as are destitute of true 
faith, receive in them the body and blood of the Lord. This 
we affirm in opposition to those who deny it so much the 
more decidedly, because the denial concedes the question to 
unbelievers, by confirming them in their unbelieving notion, 
that there are received in the Holy Supper nothing but 
empty signs, nothing but bread and wine. How, we ask, 
are those who do not believe, be it from ignorance, weakness 
or stubbornness, to be brought to the belief, that they re- 
ceive, in the sacrament or with it, the body and blood of the 
Lord, if it were true, that those who do not believe, do not 
receive them. Kather must the falsity of their unbelief and 
the opposite truth, namely, that all participants, be they 
believing or unbelieving, receive in it the same contents, be 
maintained so much the more firmly, so that they may be- 
lieve. According to the Marburg consensus it has been 
mutually admitted, that the use of the sacrament had been 
apointed by God, ‘as a means to excite weak consciences to 
faith,’’ an admission to which also Calvin and,the later Re- 
formed Confessions have consented.* But how can this be 
done, if those consciences, which are as yet too weak or too 
timid to believe in the magnitude of the gift of grace offered 
in the sacrament, must hear, that it is just on this account, 
that they receive nothing of it? This will only confirm 
them in their unbelief or increase their timidity, although 
they stand most in need of faith and confidence. To say, 
that such unbelief, arising from weakness, is still yet a weak 
faith, possesses at least the will to believe and must there- 
fore be distinguished from confirmed unbelief, which alone is 
sent away empty in the sacrament, leads us inevitably to 
proportion the measure of the gift to be received according to 
the measure of faith, which is to receive it. How since the 
degree of faith (of fides quae as well as qua ereditur) is cer- 
tainly very different in communicants, the object of salva- 
tion to be received would, accordingly have to graduate itself 
very differently, yea, would in many instances have to be 
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divided into fragmentary parts, inasmuch asmany would con- 
sider or believe themselves obliged to appropriate to them- 
selves in the Holy Supper, only one or the other part of 
Christ’s merits. How can after this still be maintained the 
objective truth of the sacramental contents, which is intend- 
ed to be maintained, if in its reception it is to be continually 
either increased or diminished according to the large or 
small capacity of the subjective faith, or if unbelief is so 
powerful as to falsify the word of the Lord, “Take, eat, (i. 
e. receive orally), this is my body. The further inference 
could then also not be avoided, namely, that, while Christian 
faith is, in general, very different among Christians, Christ 
ceases to be everywhere among them the same Christ, which 
he nevertheless remains, how much soever he may be 
ignored. 

If the subject is not everywhere to have the control over 
the object, it must in no wise be conceded, that that which 
is to be believed or received, is to be proportioned according 
to the degree of faith which is to receive it, because, if such 
a concession be made, rationalism will only too readily draw 
its miserable inference, that nothing is to be believed, except 
what our limited reason is able to comprehend, in opposition 
to the well-known and beautiful sentiment of Bacon: Myste- 
ria non coarctentur ad angustias animi, sed angustiae 
animi dilatentur ad amplitudinem mysteriorum. Into 
what a minimum must hely baptism shrivel, if we would pro- 
portion that which the child receives in it according to the 
degree of its faith, which analogous to its mental capacity 
can in general scarcely be more than a susceptibility and 
need of faith, or a dormant faith which, when it awakens 
to consciousness and perceives what it has slumberingly re- 
ceived, Ps. 127: 2, does then not doubt the evidence of 
things not seen, Heb. 11: 1. Surely, to the little children 
belongs already the great kingdom of heaven, and the new- 
born babe also receives immediately such an abundance of 
paternal and maternal love, which far exceeds in magnitude 
its little heart; and although it is not yet capable of appre- 
ciating its blessings, but is under tutors and governors, so 
that it does not differ from a servant, it is nevertheless al- 
ready Lord of all, and will in time become conscious of its 
goodness and worth, Gal. 4: 1s. One must first be appre- 
hended of Christ, before he can apprehend him by faith, 
Phil. 3: 12. Existence always precedes consciousness and 
continues also when this becomes obscured; the being 
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precedes the knowledge of it; truth precedes faith in it, and 
food precedes its participation; faith is the internal par- 
ticipation of the sacramental food, whose reception it pre- 
supposes. Ita utendum est sacramentis ut fides accedat, 
says the Augsburg Confession, not fides precedat, and even 
though faith already precedes and accompanies, it rests 
upon the means of grace of the word, and receives confirma- 
tory increase through the sacrament of the covenant, but 
this not through it. And though faith may be minus, it can 
still become plus through the plus of the sacrament, should, 
however, this through the minus of faith also become minus, 
then, of course, all is over. 

It is clearly recorded concerning the types of the sacra- 
ment, that all the Israelites under the cloud did eat the same 
spiritual food and did all drink the same spiritual drink, 
though God was not well pleased with many of them, who in 
consequence of their unworthiness were overthrown in the 
wilderness, 1 Cor. 10: 3-5 ss. The connection in which 
this stands, in this and the following chapter with the instruc- 
tions of the Apostle in regard to the Holy Supper, furnishes 
indubitable proof, that all communicants, consequently also 
those who are unworthy and with whom God is not well 
pleased do nevertheless receive the same food and the same 
drink, namely the body and blood of the Lord. The Apos- 
tle speaks of this matter so clearly, that we must either ad- 
mit it, or give up altogether the perspicuity of the Holy 
Scriptures. In the tenth chapter he warns against all and 
every profanation of the holy communion, similar to those 
practiced in ancient times, and more especially against such 
as are occasioned by a participation in the feasts of the sac- 
rifice of the Gentiles, because they place the Christian, who 
has entered through the Supper into an essential communion 
with Christ into a similar communion with the sacrifices 
offered to idols. In chapter 11 he continues his warn- 
ings against the desecrations, which are occasioned by 
Christians, not distinguishing properly between the Holy 
Supper and the common social Christian feasts. In order 
to give especial prominence to this difference, he cites 
the words of institution which he had received from the 
Lord, and in which the principal words are those of the Lord 
himself, who declares concerning the consecrated bread, that 
it is his body, and concerning the cup, that it is the cup of 
the covenant in his blood. ‘The essential difference, there- 
fore, between the Supper of the Lord (x:paxor dearer) and 
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feasts which men make among themselves (id:ov decxvor) 1 Cor. 
11: 20 ss. consists in this, namely, that the food and drink 
which is to be partaken of in the former, is the body and 
blood of the Lord. Hence it is also, that Paul declares im- 
mediately after the words of institution v. 27, that whosoever 
eats unworthily of thzs bread, which is the body of the Lord 
(per xoiveviay), and drinks of this cup, which contains the blood 
of the covenant of the Lord, is guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord, and further in v. 29 he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh condemnation to himself 
because he does not discern the Lord’s body, which he eats 
in the bread, from the common food, imagining in his unbe- 
lief that he receives nothing but bread and wine. If he were 
correct in this, he would not then be culpable and eat and 
drink in such ordinary food of which he partakes condemna- 
tion to himself; but if this be incorrect, as it undoubtedly 
is, then it follows, that he eats and drinks condemnation to 
himself, because that very thing which he receives also con- 
demns him. It condemns him, because it is not inanimate 
bread, but bread of life, the bread of Christ, which resists 
everything incompatible with it, and will not permit itself 
to be assimilated to it in love. From it goes out the repell- 
ing influence simultaneous with that which assimilates. It 
effects the eternal life of man also by re-acting against what- 
ever is diseased and corrupt, and especially also against un- 
belief, and chastises and corrects whatever is sinful and dis- 
ordered in him, in order to purify and heal it, and thus save 
him from eternal destruction. So also the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Son sends from the Father, does not merely comfort the 
congregation of his believers, but also reproves the world of 
sin, because they believe not on him, and of righteousness, 
that the prince of this world may be judged, John 16: 8-11. 
Analogous to this Divine activity outside of the Church is 
that efficiency of his pnewmato-somatic indwelling within her, 
relative to faint-hearted, impenitent and unbelieving Chris- 
tians, who still approach the table of the Lord, and both 
profess as well as receive him with the mouth, also one of 
warning, reproof and condemnation. Indeed everywhere, 
where Christ is not received as the Redeemer he condemns, 
and is just as certainly the propitiation of all, who submit 
themselves to him, as he is the judge of all who resist 
him, and that both with as much magnanimity as for- 
bearance. 
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Herewith falls to the ground the objection which has 
recently been urged with special ewphasis* against the re- 
ception essentially alike by ai/ communicants, as if the sub- 
stance of Christ’s sacred body would thereby be degraded in 
the unbelieving into something without life, into a ‘passive 
substance,” which produces no other effect, than to bring 
upon the participant, at last, the eternal punishment of death. 
It is altogether at variance with Paul’s main discourse on 
unworthy participation, that the condemnation which accom- 
panies it, should already be the final judgment and eternal 
damnation. On the contrary the Apostle declares expressly 
v. 32, when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, 
that we should not be condemned with the world. This sal- 
utary judging and chastising affects the frivolous and world- 
ly-minded communicants the more sensibly, the more they 
had previously neglected to judge and discipline themselves ; 
for if we would judge ourselves and after that observe strict 
discipline over our souls and bodies, we should not be judged 
v. 31. How full of peace, how salutiferous and how reviving 
is the partaking of the Lord’s body and blood to the believer, 
after having judged his own righteousness in self-denying 
humility and repentance and condemned all that yet remains 
in him of the old Adam, till he finds nothing within himself 
but a hungering and thirsting after the righteousness, love 
and life of his Saviour, who then comes full of grace with 
salvation to his house, to enter with the holy bread and 
wine into the narrow door of his tabernacle, so that both 
soul and body may rejoice in the living God, and become 
whole and holy in the most holy Divine-human communion. 
But how different is it, when Christ is indeed received, but 
heterodoxly mistaken, or without believing confidence not 
permitted to enter into the inner sanctuary of the earthly 
tabernacle, the heart; or when he finds body and soul in an 
undisciplined and unprepared state! There arises no peace, 
but disquietude, perplexity, confusion and also condemnation, 
or when self-conceited security and self-righteousness resist, 
there the opposition is increased and the accountability be- 
comes greater for all, who, notwithstanding the means of sal- 
vation, remain unrelieved of their sores and sins ; for it is 
without doubt, that the aecountability of the Christian in- 
creases with the gifts he receives, and the more grace he 
disdainfully rejects, the more condemnation and chastise- 


*Compare J. Miiller, The Evangelical Union, p. 308-310. 
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ment he heaps upon himself. Hence it is not on any account 
to be apprehended, that our, or rather the Pauline doctrine 
concerning unworthy participants promotes moral laxity. 
But on the contrary, if in any case the worth of the sacra- 
ment should be conditioned by the worthiness of the commu- 
nicant, Pelagian inferences, which are everything but saluta- 
ry, would forthwith have to be apprehended. It is intimate- 
ly connected with what we above remarked, regarding the 
salutary influence of the Holy Supper also on the purity of 
the body, that the chastisement of unworthy communicants 
affects not only their souls, but also their disordered bodies, 
which would doubtless be in a more healthy condition if they 
were more pure. ‘To this the Apostle also calls special at- 
tention by a reference to his former earnest warnings, when 
he says v. 30s. for this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep, for if we would judge ourselves, 
we should not be judged. That, however such judgment is 
not yet the judgment of damnation, but forms still a part of 
what belongs to paternal chastisements, though severe, which 
aim at the preservation of the soul, is evidenced by him in v. 
32 just alluded to, and then concludes his warnings against 
an unworthy participation in the Holy Supper and against 
confounding it with common meals by saying, v. 34, if any 
man hunger, let him eat at home, that ye come not together 
unto condemnation. And the rest will I set in order when I 
come. To exclude wilful sinners, sinners who give offence, 
who trample the Son of God under their feet, who count the 
blood of the covenant an unclean thing, and for whom re- 
mains a fearful looking for of judgment (Heb. 10: 26-29) 
from the holy communion, belongs to the order of Church 
discipline, the relaxing and discontinuance of which, during 
these times of the great apostasy through which we must 
pass, is deeply to be regretted. ‘The betrayer of Jesus must 
be banished from the communion of his disciples. Wherever 
heretical sects sever the communion of the Church and do 
not celebrate the Lord’s Supper according to his appoint- 
ment, but only imitate a semblance of it, and also do not 
invoke his gracious presence, there is it also not to 
be participated in, nor does he hold communion with 
them. 

It is still in accordance with the discipline of the Church, 
that neither the unbaptized, nor catechumens, nor such as 
have not confessed, i. e. notoriously impenitent and unab- 
solved persons, are admitted to the Holy Supper. Whoever, 
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refusing to accept Christ’s wedding garment, comes in his 
own filthy robe of the flesh, should be debarred. We are 
not to come together unto condemnation, but to receive a 
benediction, not to be chastised and cast down, but to be 
pardoned and blessed through the deep condescension of 
the compassion and glory of the Lord, who comes to us 
with his Word, Spirit and body, enters through the doors of 
the senses, through the ear, eye and mouth to make his 
abode in us, to dwell in our hearts by faith, so that we being 
rooted and grounded by love in him, may be able to compre- 
hend his depth and height, and through the plenteousness 
of his love be filled with all the fulness of God (Eph, 3: 16- 
19). Hence faith is most undoubtedly the first requisite to 
a saving enjoyment (fruttio) of the sacrament and to the 
production of that holy effect, to which Paul alludes in the 
words: I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me (Gal. 2: 
20), and who in the Holy Supper gives himself with body 
and soul to us as our own, and therewith all things (Rom. 8: 
32), whatsoever we need for our salvation, reconciliation, 
forgiveness of sins, life and blessedness. Faith alone appre- 
hends this gracious love which embraces and permeates the 
whole man, in as much as he is apprehended by this love, 
and yields himself confidingly to its holy drawing, and thus 
tastes how gracious the Lord is, and how blessed it is thus to 
be loved by him, and again to love him with all the heart, 
soul and mind. Faith is also already necessary, because, 
though the species and contents of the sacrament are orally 
partaken of, the contents are yet perceived by the ear alone, 
and not by any of the other senses, and are in so far super- 
sensuous, without however ceasing to be substantial, just as 
what we do not see in darkness, is still on that account not 
absent, John 20: 29; 1 Kings 8: 12. Thus it is certain 
that, whilst we maintain the objective similarity of the oral 
sacramental participation for all, the unworthy communicants 
included, nothing is thereby intended to be derogated from 
faith as the spiritual participation; but on the contrary, the 
former is maintained, that the absolute importance, reality 
and dignity of the sacrament may so much the more excite 
to faith and to a worthy preparation, and prevent the more 
effectually the unworthy partaking. Moreover, the inferences 
which we so unyieldingly prosecute are not merely drawn by 
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ourselves, but we adhere to them in view of the compassion 
of the Lord, who sat down at meat with poor and worthless 
sinners, Matt. 9: 10-13; Luke 14: 16 ss., and because 
they are based on the express teachings of the Scriptures, 
according to the Apostle Paul concerning those who eat and 
drink unworthily. Herein we must persist; we cannot do 
otherwise. QO, that our faithful scriptural discussion might 
convince those, who think differently, so that the dissent with 
which the Marburg consensus closes might vanish through 
the “‘confirmation of a correct understanding, and we become 
altogether united as brethren in the sacred truth and in the 
communion of the glory of the Lord, John 17: 22 ss. which 
in the Holy Supper, transfigures itself for us who are upon 
this dark earth, mildly like moon-light in the night. This 
will take place, when we, denying ourselves, “earnestly in- 
voke Almighty God for it in the name of our exaltedly 
glorified, and yet infinitely compassionate High-Priest, as the 
fathers have made it our duty so to do. 


6. The positive determinations of the Reformed Doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. 


It now only remains for us to examine the positive deter- 
minations of the Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
In doing this we pass by all individual modifications it has 
received from the commencement, in consequence of the vary- 
ing interpretations given to the words of the institution, and 
simply confine ourselves to that statement of it which, accord- 
ing to the form in which it is presented, is to be regarded as 
the one most recognized, namely, to that of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which justly commands among the Reformed 
Confessions, especially in Germany, the highest authority. 
It must, however, at the out-set, be acknowledged, that the 
Catechism labors to place in the baek-ground that view of 
the sacrament, according to which it is regarded as a mere 
symbolical significatory representation of Christ’s sacrifice, 
the better to keep alive the remembrance of it, or instead 
gives prominence to its exhibitive and testamentary charac- 
ter. Already the first question on the Holy Supper (the 
75th of the Catechism) bears upon the point, how the recip- 
ient is admonished and assured, that he partakes of that one 
sacrifice of Christ and of all its benefits. According to the 
answer it is done thus, that Christ has commanded me and 
all believers, to eat of this broken bread, and to drink of 
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this cup, in remembrance of him, adding these promises (ad- 
ditis his promissis) first, that his body was offered and broken 
on the cross for me, and his blood shed for me, as certainly 
as I see with my eyes the bread of the Lord broken for me, 
and the cup communicated to me: and further that he feeds 
and nourishes my soul to eternal life, with his crucified body 
and shed blood, as essentially (non minus certo) as I receive 
from the hands of the minister and taste (percipio) with my 
mouth the bread and cup of the Lord, as certain signs of the 
body and blood of Christ.”” The same is declared and con- 
firmed in the answer to the 79th question (Why then doth 
Christ call the bread his body, and the cup his blood, or the 
new covenant in his blood, &c?) “Christ speaks thus not 
without good reason, namely, not only thereby to teach us, 
that as bread and wine support this temporal life, so his cru- 
cified body and shed blood are the true meat and drink 
whereby our souls are fed to eternal life; but more espe- 
cially by these visible signs and pledges to assure us, that 
we are no less truly partakers of his body and blood (by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost) than we receive by the mouths 
of our bodies these holy symbols in remembrance of him ; 
and that all his sufferings and obedience are as certainly 
ours, as if we had in our own persons suffered and made sat- 
isfaction for our sins to God.” 

According to this view the celebration of the Supper is not 
simply a contemplation of the sacrifice upon the Cross, but 
at the same time an assurance, that it has been rendered for 
the communicant as certainly as he sees with his eyes the 
act also performed for him, and further, that his soul is as 
assuredly fed and nourished with the body and blood of 
Christ to eternal life, as the body with the bread and wine to 
bodily life. Now here are evidently assumed two acts, differ- 
ing according to their essence and with no internal connec- 
tion, but only externally united by a certain figurative re- 
semblance, of which the one actually and visibly taking 
place, only adds an effectual assurance, both to that which 
at first took place upon the cross, and also to that invisibly 
taking place in the Spirit. As certainly as the Christian 
receives with his mouth the bread and wine of the Supper, so 
truly has Christ died for him upon the cross, and so tral 
does his soul receive the body and blood of Christ, of which 
bread and wine are not the bodily channels, but only siynifi- 
catory signs, or representative symbols, which derive their 
pledging and sealing character entirely from the synchoro- 
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nism of their presentation and reception. According to this 
the sacramental part rests only in the assurance of a fact by 
the addition of one still stronger, such as appears also in 
other forms, viz: as I live, or, as the Lord lives, or, as 
true as the sun shines in the firmament, or the clock strikes, 
or otherwise this or that happens to you or me, so true is, or 
happens also that. It is true a visible fact or perceptible 
sign may in this way also serve for a higher and greater gift ; 
yet the less connection and communion such a pledge has 
with the object of its assurance, the more accidental and ar- 
bitrary, lifeless and uncertain is it, and the less does it in- 
sure. The crucifixion of the Lord and the celebration of the 
Holy Supper with bread and wine, but without the body and 
blood of Christ in them, have far too little affinity with each 
other, as that this should give to me a living attestation of 
the other, and just so are bread and wine a far too lifeless 
pledge by themselves, so as impressively to attest or warrant 
to the soul the feeding with the body and blood of Christ, 
especially as it cannot be conceived, how such a bodily feed- 
ing of the soul may be accomplished. Add to this, that the 
pledge is only to affect the body which is incapable of faith, 
and the gift at the same time, it is true, yet only incidentally ; 
but the believing soul, on which it is to lay hold, immediate- 
ly. Hence it would follow, that the accompanying word 
would also have to be so much more direct and binding. 
This, however, it is not, and here the principal defect comes 
to light, namely, that whatever might be said in favor of 
those paraphrastical answers, the word of the Lord, which is 
alone decisive, is against it; for he neither says, as certainly 
as I break this bread for you, so certainly have I been eru- 
cified for you; nor, as certainly as you with your mouth eat 
this bread, so certainly does your soul receive my body ; nor 
yet only: take and believe, that your spirit may at the same 
time receive, through the Holy Ghost, my body or the spirit 
of my body. He rather says absolutely of the broken bread 
and the consecrated cup, take and eat, this is my body, 
and, take and drink, this is my blood, or the new covenant 
in my blood. Therefore, let men say, what they will, the 
Lord declares indubitably, that the higher food which he, in 
his Holy Supper gives, in connection with the meat and 
drink of the temporal meal to eat and to drink, is his body 
and blood. And by these words of his testament, which 
will stand firm, whatever else may totter and fall, we like 
our fathers must irremovably abide, and ever again come 
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back to them asjthe centre of all decision. For the question at 
issue hangs not on the multifarious How, of the bodily pres- 
ence of the Lord, on the manner of its mediation through 
his or the Holy Spirit’s ubiquity, or on its substantiality, es- 
sentiality or vitality, but rather on the precise Where of the 
presence, or its precise connection with the visible element, 
of which the Lord says, that it is his body and his blood. 
This is the basis of the ‘sacrament, and how upon and in it 
Christ’s Divine human, pneumato-somatic and mediatorial 
presence defines and communicates itself to us, this is the 
principal question. The other questions, whether and how 
Christ is also spiritually and bodily present to the souls of 
communicants in or out of the sacrament, and what commu- 
nion the Holy Ghost keeps up between him and ourselves, 
are here comparatively only secondary and must not be 
drawn in to divert us from the hoe, and the rovro oti ro oud pov. 
We cannot, we dare not permit this, the point of the dogma 
concerning the Holy Supper, this the point of the Lord’s 
word, this demonstrative epidictic rovro which distinctly ex- 
hibits to us the bodily presence of the Lord in the bread and 
wine, to be turned for us in any other direction.* Hence we 
must also, in opposition to the Heidelberg Catechism, persist 
in maintaining, that “the true body and blood of Christ are 
bodily in bread and wine ;”’ or, as the Wittenberg Concordat 
of 1536, the first successful attempt at a union in the faith, 
expresses it, sacramentali unione panem esse corpus 
Christi, whilst according to the Catechism it is only symbo- 
lum corporis. 

Yet our firm adherence to this centre of the words of in- 
stitution, surrounded by many radii, is by no means the on- 
ly argument, or the only objection which we oppose to the 
doctrine concerning the sacrament, as set forth by the Heid- 
elberg Catechism, whose more valuable conclusion in regard 
to other articles of faith we cheerfully acknowledge. We 
allow that it gives prominence to the pledgihg character of 
the sacrament ; but we cannot allow, that the pledge of the 
grace and communion of Christ, which he causes to be offer- 
ed, is not the essence of Christ himself, which brings all his 
salvation along with it, but only a symbol without essence, 
which only assures us that, as certainly as the mouth par- 


*This is also done, if the presence of the Where and There of 
the substance is only transferred to the Zhen and When of the 
act. 
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takes of bread and wine, so certainly does the soul, if it 
believes, receive immediately through the Holy Ghost, some- 
thing else, namely, the body and blood of Christ, from a 
great heavenly distance. It is indeed also a pledge of love, 
that our heavenly Father gives us our daily bread for the 
body, but what is this in comparison with his giving his only 
begotten Son to us in our flesh, with whom he gives us all 
things, righteousness, glory and the eternal indissoluble bond 
of love, Rom. 8: 32 ss. It is true, faith may also conclude 
from the gift of daily bread, that God will also give us 
heavenly bread; but how much greater, how much more 
precious and cordial is the pledge of love, if He is graciously 
pleased, to inclose the heavenly bread, which unites heaven 
and earth, in the visible temporal bread, to bless and sancti- 
fy by it our entire, not only our spiritual, but also our bodily 
life. We allow, that the Heidelberg Catechism secks in the 
Holy Supper a union, not only with the spirit, but also with 
the body of Christ, consequently with the whole Christ; but 
we cannot allow, that it refuses its communication to the en- 
tire concrete man and confines it only to the abstract of the 
soul, attempting to put off the poor body only with the emp- 
ty symbol, with a little bread and wine. The desire, that 
Christ’s spirit and body, or his spiritual body (ciua avevparixor) 
1 Cor. 15: 44, should also benefit our spirit and life, is so 
natural, so logical and analogical, that already on this ac- 
count the opposite opinion must be discarded. We cannot 
consent, that the Son of God, who has assumed, purified, re- 
newed and glorified our flesh and blood, should now thus 
retain it, in exalted glory, only for himself, and- impart 
nothing of it to his poor Church, his poor spouse on earth, 
(Eph. 5: 25 ss.) The Catechism feels indeed how cruel 
this would be, and therefore also assumes, with regard to the 
passage just cited and John 6, in the answer to the 76th 
question, on eating and drinking of the body and blood of 
Christ, which “is not only to embrace with a believing heart 
all the sufferings and death of Christ, and therefore to obtain 
the pardon and life eternal, but also, besides that, to become 
more and more united to his sacred body, by the Holy 
Ghost, who dwells both in Christ and in us; so that we, 
although Christ is in heaven, and we on earth, are, not- 
withstanding, “flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone; 
and that we live and are governed forever by one Spir- 
it, as members of the same body are by one soul.” 
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This extract certainly exhibits an effort, worthy of esteem, 
not to let that be put asunder what God has joined together. 
But it is after all only a union per distantiam, and not per 
substantiam. Christ is in heaven, which is high and vast; 
but we are upon this low earth; that which unites us most 
wretched beings with him is, according to that representa- 
tion, only the agreement or unity of the Spirit, who is both 
in Him and in us, and who therefore also continually assim- 
lates our bodily essence nearer to his (if not in homousia, 
still yet in homotousia), and then also unites us morally with 
him as members of the body of his Church, which is governed 
by the same Spirit. The opinion expressed by Calvin, that 
the Holy Ghost brings down to us, out of the glorified body 
of Christ in heaven, an emanation of life (vigor vitalis), like 
a ray from the sun, is not expressed in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism ; nor yet does it reject it. In so far, however,vas 
these rays of light are directed not to the elements in the 
sacrament, but straightway to the life and essence of believ- 
ers, who already possess the Holy Ghost or immediately re- 
ceive him, nothing essential is gained for the sacrament, and 
the Mediator himself, the God-man remains still, according 
to his concrete essence, at a distance from us. The Holy 
Ghost ever appears almost exclusively as the redemptory 
person in the God-head, who is, as such, present both in 
heaven and on earth, who unites heaven and earth and who 
governs, in the Church, without the presence of the Media- 
tor as high priest, who does not accompany him, as we believe 
according to John 14: 3; 18: 23; 28, et. al., but remains 
seated in heaven, at the right hand of God, from whence he 
sends alone his Spirit and messengers.* Thus it is express- 
ly declared in the answer to the 80th question, that “Christ 
who, according to his human nature, is only in heaven, at 
the right hand of God his Father, and will there (ibi—at whi 
est dextra Dei?) be worshipped by us. Compare also 
question 47. 

With this assertion of the Heidelberg Catechism, which I 
cannot record without a feeling of profound melancholy, the 
doctrine of the Reformed on the Holy Supper comes in se- 
vere conflict with the doctrine on the person of Christ, and I 
cannot, according to my theological and ecclesiastical know- 
ledge and conscience, do otherwise, than declare myself in 
decided opposition to it. This entire work contains the con- 


*See Schneckenburger on the two-fold state of Christ, 218, p. 149 ss. 
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firmation of this opposition. It has been written to the 
praise of the Divine glory, but not so much of the infinite 
glory on high, as rather of the glory on earth, in the conde- 
scension to us men and sinners. From the commencement 
its aim has been to direct attention to the manifestations of 
the magnitude of God in little things,’ upon this little 
earth, in man, whom he has created after his beloved image, 
and to show, how the Lord also, after pride had accomplish- 
ed man’s ruin, took compassion upon him in the humility of 
his grace, how he promised a restoration in the seed of 
Abraham, how wonderfully he conducted them out of Egypt, 
through the desert, into the promised land, how he had given 
them the law and the prophets and how he, under the veil 
of a higher corporality, manifested to them, in a variety of 
visions, his glory as holy as it was gracious, with the prom- 
ise of a manifestation still more glorious and condescending. 
Our meditations then passed over to the fulfilment in the New 
Testament of this great promise, basing itself upon the cen- 
tral-word of all Divine manifestations, namely, the word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld hisglory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, and of his fulness have all we received grace tor 
grace, that all things, whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven, might be reconciled by him to himself. 
The gracious rays of this Divine glory in the flesh have been 
disclosed, and everywhere has been exhibited the humility of 
its sublimity and the sublimity of its humility, the grandeur 
in its condescension, and the condescension in its gran- 
deur, with especial reference to the glorification of Christ in 
the sacrament of his holy communion. Can it now be possi- 
ble to admit, would it not be absolutely in conflict with the 
analogy of the Scriptures and of faith to admit, that this 
Divine glory in the flesh of the glorified human nature, is, 
after its work of suffering has been finished on earth, now 
idly resting on an immovable seat in heaven? What, this, 
the greatest and most perfect of God’s acts of love in the 
created universe, his personal incarnation, this most holy act 
should now be suspended, and he should now be at a dis- 
tance from and a stranger to us precisely with that in 
which God has approached nearest to us, in our own gra- 
ciously assumed nature, in which he has become Jesus 
Immanuel, or be so immensely above us, that he can no 
longer let himself down to his poor relations on earth, that 
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Jesus with his pure humanity can no longer be near to that 
poor humanity, to whom the immediate presence of (iod is 
like a consuming fire?* He can be it according to his om- 
nipotence; he will be it according to his mercy; he is it 
truly, essentially and communicatively in the sacrament of 
communion ; the proofs are before us anew in this work, and 
I seek the man who will refute them. We have indeed such 
a high-priest, who sitteth at the right hand of the throne of the 
majesty in the heavens, (Heb. 8: 1); but whose footstool is 
the earth, (Isai. 66: 1; Eph. 1: 22), and who is therefore 
also present on this footstool, before which all his enemies, 
being reconciled, shall fall down at his feet, and conse- 
quently be obliged to worship him, not only on the high 
throne of the majesty, but also here below, within the hum- 
ble tabernacle of his Church before his footstool, Ps. 132: 7. 
No one dare deny, even of the petty majesty of an earthly 
king, that it is gracious, without an offence against it. He 
who then can conceive of the most exalted king, the high- 
priest of humanity upon the throne of eternal majesty, after 
having been so highly exalted from the depth of earthly 
suffering, without the most condescending grace and pro- 
foundest sympathy with our infirmities, according to which, 
he also has his mercy-seat still among us in his Church, upon 
which are placed the Manna of his holy communion and the 
cup of the new covenant in his blood, that we may come to 
it with boldness, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need, Heb. 4: 168.; 10: 198s. Who 
is like the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high, who hum- 
bleth himself, Ps. 113: 5ss. High and glorious is the seat 
of the Son at the right hand of God the Father, and be- 
cause this is so, it would be a shame were we forced to say, 
that this exalted hand of the Lord, which moves all things, 
was itself immovable, or that it was too short to reach down 
to the earth this victorious hand, Ps. 118: 16, which does 
indeed lift itself up high and closes itself firmly when it 
takes hold of the sword of judgment (Gen. 32: 40 s.) but 
which reaches far and opens itself wide, when it blesses and 


*Nuda divinitas nobis miseris peccatoribus est tanquam ignis con- 
sumens aridissimas stipulas. Form. Concord. p. 786. 

{Non vult nos circa cardines coeli oberrare incertos in qua coeli 
plaga Christum in humana sua natura vel querere debeamus, vel in- 
venire possimus, sed in Coena ipse externa actione et visibilibus signis 
notat, ubi corpore et sanguine suo velit adesse, Chemnitz, Fundamen 
ta ss. Coena cap 11. 
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satisfies the desire of every living thing, (Ps. 144: 7; 145: 
16) with good will to men in Christ Jesus, who with his 
human divinity and his divine humanity is ever present to 
his Church as her mediator.* 

The objections, therefore, of restricted ideas in regard to 
the sitting at the right hand of God against the high-priestly 
presence of the Lord, ¢. e. against the mediatorial presence 
in his Church, according to both his natures, through the 
union of which he is our mediator, may be looked upon as 
silenced. (Compare Colloquium Lipsiacum a. 1631. X. 
XII.) It cannot be admitted, that the God-man, the recon- 
ciler of the world should have retired to the throne of the 
majesty to rest, and have committed his high-priestly office 
on earth to the Holy Ghost, after that he had finished upon 
it, for all, the sacrifice, which now is to be communicated to 
them more and more widely, whilst he remains only in 
heaven, where there are no enemies to be reconciled. All 
his enemies do not yet lie prostrate at his feet as reconciled ; 
death the last great enemy is not yet destroyed ; hence does 
Jesus also govern in the kingdom of grace, in the Church 
militant, as mediator under the sign of the cross, and just 


because all things have not yet become subject to his grace, 
he has therefore also not yet committed this kingdom to the 
Father, and also appears himself not yet in the glorious 
form of the majesty, but continues to reveal his presence in 


*Examine in connection with this paragraph the Form. Concord. 
Art. VIII. de persona Christi, especially p. 783 and Chemnitz de 
duabus naturis in Christo, cap. 30, de presentia totius persone Chris- 
ti secundum utramque naturam in Ecclesia. We extract the follow- 
ing beautiful passage: Non in illo tantum loco ac in illo solum mo- 
do momento, ubi et quando coena dominica in publico Ecclesie con- 
ventu celebratur, Christus totus, utraque sua natura, Ecclesiew in 
terris militanti adest, quasi mox peracta illa celebratione, prsen- 
tiam suam subducat, vel sicut glossa in Decretis loquitur, in coelum 
avolet, ac membra Ecclesia extra publicum conventum in vocationi- 
bus suis, in tentationibus et tribulationibus, dulcissima illa presentia 
Christi, Pontificis, Regis, Capitis, ac fratris sui, priventur ; sed actio 
coene dominicz est publica, solennis ac peculiaris testificatio et ob- 
signatio, quod Christus Mediator et Salvator noster velit Ecclesi 
suae in his terris militanti clementer adesse, non dimidia, seu una 
tantum sui parte, sola scilicet sua divinitate, sed totus ac integer, 
hoc est illa etiam assumta sua natura, qua nobis consubstantialis, 
cognatus et frater noster est, in qua tentatus est, ut possit nostris 
miseriis compati, in qua passione et morte sua opus redemptionis 
nostre perfecit, ut ita nos membra efficiamur corporis ejus, de carne 
ejus et de ossibus ejus, Eph. 5. Also here too the proper mean be- 
tween those who ndeenatalion only inclusive presence, be it above in 
the tabernacle of heaven or here below in the tabernacle of the altar. 
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the holy bodily veil of the sacrament of reconciliation. The 
Holy Ghost, who had spoken through the Prophets of the 
future Christ, and through the Apostles of the present 
Christ, is neither Christ himself nor yet his substitute; he isa 
different person from the Son ; he is God, he is love, but not so 
much the love with which the Son loves, as rather that with 
which he is loved ; he is the Spirit of truth, who testifies of 
him, through whom he becomes known, who reproves the 
world of sin, because they believe not in him, who produces 
faith and its fruits, and prepares the hearts of men for his 
reception and unites the Church about him in faith and love. 
Everywhere he points to him either as to come, or supposes 
him present, bat does not put himself in his stead nor throws 
him in the back-ground. Christ the Mediator, the God- 
man is and remains the present, not merely transcendent, 
but also the immanent centre of the Church, around which 
the Holy Ghost draws his sacred circles concentrically, be- 
ginning at the Most Holy place and continuing them out- 
wardly to the very courts beyond, though building for him 
out of living stones the temple of the Church, which is also 
Christ’s body, but his other body, animated by a different 
personality from his own, and united with his in holy com- 
munion, Eph. 5: 25 ss. If the Divine Mediator, who 
unites Divinity and humanity, was not with the bread of his 
life and the cup of the covenant of his blood, in the midst of 
the Church, then the Church of fulfilment, the Church of the 
New Testament would stand behind the prophetic Church of 
the Old Testament with its cloud of glory above the 
ark of the covenant within the Holy of Holies. We, 
however, cannot on any account accord to it such a pref- 
erence. 

The Heidelberg Catechism contains, according to its pop- 
ular-didactic and irenical character, no especial polemic 
against our doctrine of the mediatorial and essential presence 
of the whole Christ in his Church and sacrament. The 
principal arguments, which on the part of the Reformed are 
raised against it, and which have also been particularly urg- 
ed by Calvin* are these two, namely, first, that it is contra- 
rv to the reality of human nature and the corporality of 
Christ, because this would, in accordance with it, be ex- 
panded in infinity; and secondly, that it is unworthy of 
his heavenly majesty, because this would thereby be drawn 


*Institutio religionis Christiane lib. 1V. cap. 18. 2219. 31 32. 
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down into earthly elements. In reply to these objections we 
have to offer but few remarks. As regards the first argu- 
ment, all that is necessary has already been said by us in 
the Christological discussions of the work, especially in our con- 
templation of the state of exaltation. Here is only yet to be 
added, that it cannot indeed belong to the reality of the hu- 
man nature in Christ, to remove and separate it far as heav- 
en from mankind on earth, for whom it was assumed, and 
to place its bodily presence confined within narrow limits in 
the boundless spirit-world of heaven, and only his spiritual 
presence here below on this material world. Then to guard 
against prejudices and promote a better understanding, we 
can show by authentic proof, that it is by no means our in- 
tention to maintain an absolute ubiquity or extensive infinity 
of Christ’s human nature, but on the contrary, rather reject, 
in the most decided manner, with the Form. of Concord, 
(Art. 8, on the person of Christ, conclusion) 1. ‘That the 
human nature, on account of the personal union, is mixed up 
with the Divine or changed into the same; 2. That the hu- 
man nature in Christ is everywhere present in the same 
manner as the Deity, as an infinite essence, through the 
essential power and attribute of its own nature; 3. Again, 
that the human nature in Christ has become equal to 
the divine nature in its substance and essence, or in 
its essential attributes; again, that the humanity of Christ 
is locally expanded intoall places in heaven and on earth, 
a thing which is not to be attributed even to the Deity. 
But that Christ by his Divine omnipotence can be pres- 
ent where he pleases with his body, which he has seated 
at the right hand of the majesty and power of God, es- 
pecially where he has promised to be present, as in the 
oly Supper, his omnipotence can effect this, indeed, 
without a transmutation or an abolition of his true hu- 
man nature. This latter sentence in italics is the thesis, 
the plainly defined thesis, and not complicated with diffi- 
cult forms and inferences, on which we stand, and heartily 
pray, that it may become a synthesis, to agree with it 
and to trust to the Divine omnipotence and wisdom of 
Christ, ¢ e. his omnipotent personality, which is on all 
sides acknowledged as the point of union between the di- 
vine and human nature,* that it can bring about what it 


*Calvin |. c. 330 also admits in a scholastic manner, that it may 
be maintained: Totus Christi (as a person) ubique est, but not, totum 
quod in eo est (also the human essence) ubique est. Neither is this 
affirmed in the human nature, in the same manner, in which it is 
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has promised, without abolishing in the communion of the 
love of both natures the reality of either. Should any, 
however, still object by maintaining, that, in the event of 
the Holy Supper being celebrated simultaneously in differ- 
ent localities on the earth, a simultaneous presence in 
many far distant places would of necessity also have to 
be attributed to the corporality of Christ, let them well 
remember, in return that the whole petty earth, is to the 
Christ exalted above it only one space, one locality and 
that, moreover, relatively speaking, a very small locality, a 
little Bethlehem, and let them also not forget, that his 
Church on earth, though consisting of different members, 
is nevertheless only one body, the body of his communion, 
which he can therefore affect with the organic unity of 
his bodily presence in the twinkling of an eye (as quick- 
ly as the eye takes in with one look even the horizon), 
where, when and how his love pleases. If even imper- 
sonal, material substance, such as air, light and electric- 
ity possess a presence which distributes itself and perme- 
ates other objects on earth in great rapidity and extent, 
how can we refuse to the glorified and highly spiritualiz- 
ed body of Christ (1 Cor. 15: 46 8s.), which embraces all 
the substances of life in the highest potency and closest 
contact with omnipotence, to affect with his tender pres- 
ence the body of his Church confided to him, whether its 
extent be narrow or wide on our diminutive globe, and 
spread over all his brood, even over such as have strayed 
away, his protecting wings. Surely from him in whom 
dwelleth the fulness of the living God-head bodily are con- 
tinually issuing streams of life in all directions. Yet he 
does, according to our view, by no means waste away in con- 
sequence of this out-pouring into an indistinct, empty and 
shapeless generality, so as to be obliged to give up the form 
and features of the Son of man, and no longer manifest 
himself and visibly appear with them concretely recogniza- 
ble, according to his promise, at the end of the world, on the 


of the Divine, If, however, ubiquity is ascribed to the personality 
which is the determining centre and actuating will of both natures, 
it certainly also follows from this, that the personal present Christ 
is able to be present, where he pleases, through the energies of his 
personality, consequeutly with his human nature which is personally 
his own, and which cannot possibly be to him a too heavy and uu 
managable mass—and it is just this, which we maintain. Those who 
deny it, dv not thereby exalt, but rather lower the state of exal 
tation. 
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day of the resurrection of the dead to judgment. We be- 
lieve in the promise of this his visible and majestic presence 
at the end of the world, just as implicitly, as we believe in his 
invisible condescending presence, which he promises at the 
close of the gospel of Matthew: Behold I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world, compare 18: 20. 
This is promised by Jesus, not the pure God, but the God- 
man, to his disciples, his Church immediately after he de- 
clared the full power that had been given (according to his 
Divinity he possessed it from all eternity) him in the words : 
All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth, Matt. 
28: 18, compare Col. 19: 3. Who on earth dare ven- 
ture to call in question this power, or to doubt, that he 
is able to do even more with it, than the sceptic is able 
to comprehend? 

As regards, finally, the second argument, namely, that 
our doctrine is unworthy of the heavenly majesty of Christ, 
because this would thereby be drawn down into earthly 
elements, we answer, that we recognize in such a deprecia- 
tion of the earthly elements the unvanquished remains of 
that proud spiritualism, which already at the commencement 
of the Reformation caused, by its extravagant enthusiasm, 
at Wittenberg itself, the first schism in the great work, which 
would have torn it in pieces, if Luther, hastening from the 
Wartburg, had not with all the weight of courageous pru- 
dence and Christian wisdom, thrown himself into the breach 
and, preserving the true mean “between the spirit of the 
Pope, which seeks to make everything bodily, and the spirit 
of fanaticism, which seeks to make everything spiritual,” had, 
by his powerful preaching and writings against Carlstadt, 
subdued this imperious spirit in such a way, that it was 
forced more and more to retreat from his extreme position. 
Notwithstanding, an inclination towards that spiritualism has 
not altogether been overcome within the domain of the Swiss 
Reformation, however much it endeavored to incline toward 
proper prudence, having succeeded in misleading, in the doc- 
trine of the sacrament, even a theologian like Calvin to that, 
not Divine, but human view, as if it was beneath the dignity 
of the supra omni mundi conditionem exalted God-man to 
meddle any further with the earthly element. But if, after 
all an earthly element, namely, human nature, should still be 
undoubtedly present in the exalted“ God-man as such, must 
it not, according to that opinion have been altogether un- 
worthy of the high Majesty of his Divinity, before his incar- 
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nation, to let himself down so low into the earthly element, 
as to become man, a poor child in a manger, a suffering, mal- 
treated, yea, a crucifiedman? And yet he has become all 
this according to his great compassion. Is to believe in this 
his compassionate, humble incarnation also, “a drawing of 
him down from heaven unworthily ?* On the contrary, it is 
-just this which appears right worthy that, as Augustine says, 
the major misericordia has come down into the magna mis- 
eria (Heb. 2: 17), which Calvin, too, does not deny. Now 
if our poor flesh and blood was not too objectionable for his 
pure Divinity compassionately to assume it, why should 
bread and wine be too objectionable for his incarnate Divini- 
ty in order still to commune in it compassionately with our 
flesh and blood? Surely this, is not too insignificant for 
“the humility of his love for man,” nor too lowly for him, 
who is no less lowly than exalted. All the manifestations of 
God are full of his condescension. ‘How does God humble 
himself,” says Hamann, “when he becomes Creator! how 
does he humble himself when he becomes man! and how 
does he humble himself whea he becomes writer.” In the 
orthodox sense it is therefore already justly maintained, that 
even the creation, like all opera Dei ad extra are not without 
a denying of self, a condescension on the part of God. This 
work has presented the proof, how the biblical manifestations 
of the glory of God, have their special glory precisely in 
their being connected with such a profound and gracious con- 
descension of God to his creation, to the earthly and human 
being in which the manifestation of his presence is embodied, 
and therefore also glorified. Hence it is from the beginning 
directed against the sublime abstractions, which sometimes 
border on and run into Manicheistical spiritualism, which is 
still ostentatiously displaying itself in modern philosophy. 
But the sublimitas in humilitate and the humilitas in subli- 
matate Christi is in particular referred to everywhere in its 
Christological part, and his exaltation in the state of his hu- 
miliation, not less than his condescension in the state of his 
exaltation exhibited in such a way, that the assertion which 
depends upon the “spirituality of his entire kingdom,’ 
namely, that it would be degrading to the heavenly majesty 


*Non ducimus fas esse, eum e coelo detrahere, Calvin 1]. c. 231. 


+Ut spirituale est totum Christi regnum, ita so ta agit cum 


ecclesia sua, ad rationem seculi hujus minime exigendum est. Cal- 


vin |. c. 332. 
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to unite his presence with the earthly elements of the sacra- 
ment, may well be regarded as confuted. It still stands 
fast: Jesus receiveth sinners and eateth with them, Gal. 15: 
1ss. Ifthe angels in heaven experience a greater joy at 
this, than at many of the spirits made perfect above, who 
do not stand in need of repentance, then it is surely a great- 
er proof of the gracious majesty of Jesus, to grant this joy 
to the heavenly spirits, than to receive without end their ju- 
bilations and songs of praise only in the glory of heaven,* 
however beautiful this may be. 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart (razeivis 9 
xapdia), says the Lord, in the same glorious discourse, Matt. 
11: 29 ss. in which he had before just as majestically said 
concerning himself, all things are delivered unto me of my 
Father, as he has said mercifully, Come unto me, all ye that 
labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. If 
we learn of him to be truly meek, we shall find rest for our 
souls and peace in our conflict, and learn to know the truth 
in the obedience of his Word and the communion of his 
Church. Not victory let us seek, but the truth in the hu- 
mility of Christ. Non est alia via, says Augustine, in his 
letter to Dioscorus, epist. 118: 22, ad capessendam et obti- 
nendam veritatem, quam quae munita est ab illo, qui gres- 
suum nostrorum videt infirmitatem ; ea est autem prima, 
humilitas; secunda, humilitas; tertia, humilitas. This 
sentence has indeed long been familiar to us, but is still too 
little known in its profundity and still less followed, especial- 
ly in our time, which has lost itself among so many proud 
heights, and still continues to delight in boasting, notwith- 
standing its unprofitableness. Thus modern theology boast- 
ed most of progress, when it was nearest to dissolution. 
IIence a humble return is still greatly to be recommended. 
It would, however, be altogether opposed to humility to re- 
commend it only to others and not also to ourselves. Let 
the Papal Church bear itself ever so proudly, we will the 
more humble ourselves before our God, who regards the low- 
ly, and he will exalt us. Laying aside, therefore, our mutual 
boasting about the excellencies, here of the Lutheran and 
there of the Reformed Church, let us rather strive to regard 
them as common property, or to make them such. The fact 
that we, on our part, have the purely developed doctrine, 
should cause us to blush so much thé more, because we have 


*Compare Schneckenburger on the two-fold state of Christ, p. 154 
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especially in latter times been so remiss in faithfully pre- 
serving it, and in manifesting so little zeal and union in 
adorning it by a pure life, discipline and diligence in good 
works; and the many martyrs, who bled in England and 
France, did not die so much for the dissent, as for the con- 
fession of the common Gospel, as it is already mutually es- 
tablished in the Marburg consensus. In all countries of 
Evangelical Christendom there has, however, occurred re- 
cently, after the terrible events of the Catholics in the land 
of Revolution, beneath the cold light of the new moon of en- 
lightenment, such an eclipse of divine truth, and such a great 
apostasy from it, in ali directions, that all the churches, still 
under the displeasure of the Divine wrath, stand in need of 
nothing more, than to repent and cry for omg for their 
great and manifold sins and infirmities. We Evangelical 


Christians will, united in love, mutually encourage one 
another to this in the words of the Prophet Hos. 6: 1: 
Come, and let us return unto the Lord; for he has torn, and 
he will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up. 
Then will the glory of the Lord again shine upon us, the 
glory of the incarnate God, a glory as of the only begotten 


on of the Father, full of grace and truth, and we shall 
be*one in the brightness of this glory. John 17: 22. 


ARTICLE II. 


UNIVERSITIES — TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 
REV. AUGUSTUS THOLUCK, D.D. 


By Rev. F. A. Muntensera, A. M., Professor in Pennsylvania College. 


1. Greek Universities. The name Universitas does not 
mean originally, as was subsequently supposed, a Universi- 
tas Literarum—even the ancient name Studium Generale has 
not this signification—but it is rather the name of a Corpo- 
ration, either Magistrorum, as generally at Paris, or Schola- 
rium, as at Bologna. Universities had their origin in the 
times of the Emperors. The first one was that at Athens, under 
Hadrian and Antoninus,) supported by the State, a college of 


VoL. XV. No. 59. 45 
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sophists (Rhetoricians), philosophers and professei: of politi- 
cal eloquence. At Rome also, Professors were appointed in 
the Athenaeum (a rhetorical Odeum), after the time of Ha- 
drian ; under Severus, an Astrologer. The High-School at 
Constantinople was founded in the year 425, with 28 sala- 
ried teachers of the Greek and Roman Language and Liter- 
ature, one for philosophy and two for the science of law. 
(v. Bernhardy Outline of Grecian Literature, 2 Ed. I. 545). 
There were also schools of law, in the times of the emperors, 
at Rome and Berytus. Accurate accounts have been pub- 
lished only of the Institute at Athens, from which it appears, 
there were similar regulations and customs, with reference to 
teachers and students, with those of subsequent periods, 
(Privileges, Fees, Lecturers’ Chairs, Revenue of the Profes- 
sors, Fraternities of students with Seniors, “Drubbing,” 
“Pinching”). (v. Schlosser and Bercht Archiv fiir Ge- 
schichte I. 225, 233, in the Essay upon Greek Universities 
in the time of Julian and Theodosius. As to the ceremonies 
of deposition at Athens, Schade in the Weimar Jahrbuch 
1857, p. 2.) 

2. Universities of the Middle Ages. Just as in the times 
of the Emperors, individual rhetoricians and sophists opened 
their lecture rooms in localities to suit themselves, and gath- 
ered around them a number of scholars, so also in the 
middle ages, a William of Champeaux, an Abelard and 
others. Since the 12th century, however, the corporative 
spirit of the middle ages has been creating corporate Institu- 
tions also for scientific instruction. First for professional 
studies: 1150, the medical school at Salerno, about 1158, the 
legal one at Bologna, 1213, the theological one at Paris. 
Soon other Faculties were added to this for professional stu- 
dy: at Bologna; the Artists (ars logica), physicians, and in 
the second half of the 14th century theologians ; at Paris: 
the Artists, the Decretists (Teachers of Canon Law), the 
Physicians. These faculties bore the name of colleges, subse- 
quently Faculties from facultas, ‘“‘a scientific department,” 
hence the name for the teachers of it. (v. Savigny ; Roman 
Law in the Middle Ages III. 232.) Whether or not a cleri- 
cal character is to be ascribed to these schools of instruction, 
has been a controverted question until the most recent pe- 
riod. ‘This can only be answered, as to the essentials, aflirm- 
atively. Just as all the instruction .during the middle ages 
had its origin in the Church, and hence scholares and clericé 
were cyuivalent expressions, so also the University corpora- 
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tions seek and obtain their authority from the Popes, find 
in them their defenders, receive from them endowments, by 
means of prebends. In their regulations they borrow much 
from the ecclesiastical Institutions. The theological Faculty 
at Paris originates from the Cathedral school, the name Hec- 
tor was borrowed from the clergy of the parochial church 
(rector ecclesie), the Faculties derived their regulations and 
the name of Dean from the cathedrals. The seal of the emi- 
nently Papal University, of Cologne, bore upon its obverse, 
the image of the Pope. The teachers of all the Faculties in 
Italy, France and Germany were, with few exceptions, 
obliged to celibacy. They, as well as the students, wore, as 
is still the case in England, a clerical dress. The exceptions 
to celibacy, which are found in Italy, Germany and France, 
occur only in the case of those teachers, who did not enjoy 
any spiritual benefices, and hence were not obliged to per- 
form clerical duties. The full enjoyment of their privileges 
by Masters who had been married was questioned at Heidel- 
berg. (v. Tholuck Academic Life, I. 12.) 

At Paris, which was the chief school for Theology and 
philosophy, as Bologna for canon and civil law, there had 
arisen from the time of Abelard, in addition to the theologi- 
cal cathedral school, a great number of Artist-schools, which 
were obliged, from the second half of the 12th century, to 
obtain by petition the licentia docendi from the chancellor of 
Notre-Dame. By the Bulls of Innocent III of 1209 and 
1213, these scholars received certain corporate rights, in 
consequence of which the powers of the Chancellor as re- 
gards the licentia were limited; from this period onwards, 
the University may be regarded as an independent cor- 
poration. 

It was very natural, for those Masters who gave instruction 
and came from the same country, to be more closely attach- 
ed to each other, and thus, since the middle of the century 
we find four nationalities existing, to whom others from their 
neighborhood, or of kindred race attached themselves ; 
French, Normans, Picards and English. Whilst in the 
democratic organization at Bologna the scholars form these 
national Colleges, at Paris in consequence of its aristocratical 
constitution it is only the Masters. By degrees also the 
four Faculties obtained separate, corporate rights—the theo- 
logians the latest (1300), because they, since connected with 
the Cathedral schools, were under the immediate supervision 
of the bishop. The theologians, decretists and physicians, 
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constituted the three higher Faculties, the Artists the lowest, 
inasmuch as their instruction served only as a preparation 
for the special professional studies. Nationalities as well as 
Faculties formed smaller corporations, with their own seal, 
meetings, treasury, institutions for discipline. When more gen- 
eral interests were discussed, such as the privileges of the Uni- 
versity, these smaller bodies were united in a general council. 
A rector, who was at first chosen quarterly, presided in gen- 
eral over the University, over the national corporations, a 
procurator elected monthly. The choice of the rector at 
Paris was determined only by the Artists, by delegates from 
the Masters of the Artists of the four nationalities ; in Bo- 
logna two rectors were elected, one of the Jurists, and one of 
the Artists, by the scholars of the national corporations. 
Great were the privileges which the newly formed education- 
al Institutions received from the Pope and the kings: special 
courts, privileges (as clerical corpora) exemption of their 
property from seizure, ete. Rebuffus de privilegiis Universi- 
tatum mentions no less than 181 privileges of students. 

One of the most important privileges of the University 
was the conferring of Academical Degrees, as an evidence of 
the attainment of the necessary qualifications for giving in- 
struction. The first of which was the Baccalaureate, in the 
Testimonial written baccalaureus, (bachelor), i. e. the period 
of preparation for the Master’s Degree, for Theologians at 
first a period of 8 years, since the commencement of the 14th 
century 14 years; then after the completion of an examina- 
tion by the Chancellor of Notre-Dame the Licentiate i. e. the 
licentia, to teach and to preach publicly, even then connect- 
ed with a compulsory feast; finally during the same year, the 
theoloyical Magisterium. 

The Instruction was by means of Lectures and just as 
generally by Disputes. After the future student had learn- 
ed reading and writing in the elementary schools, he went— 
at Paris from 8—14 years—to the University, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining first of all in the Faculty of the Artists, 
his grammatical and logical training. The subject of these 
lectiones ordinarte was Grammar according to Priscian, logic 
according to Aristotle and Boethius ; Delivery: expositio et 
questiones. Besides the hours devoted to these lectiones or- 
dinariw, there were also extraordinaria held, upon Meta- - 
physics, Aristotelian Morals, Rhetoric, Astronomy and Lan- 
guages. In Theology, in which, since the 14th century, the 
Masters limited themselves to preaching and presiding at 
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the Disputes, but committed the lecturing to the bachelors, 
the theme of their lectures was: first, the written text of 
the Old and New Testament with the aid of the glosses, trop- 
ically, analogically and allegorically explained, then the Sen- 
tences of Lombardus. 

As regards the students, the Artists, who were very young 
in years, connected themselves with individual Masters, and 
became their scholastic dependents. Their poverty compel- 
led them to perform humble services, such as copying books, 
cleansing clothes and shoes, frequently they became servants 
to a College, to some wealthy students, or Professors. Es- 
pecially before the founding of the colleges, they were un- 
der very little restraint. Instances are mentioned of their 
public robberies, of breaking into houses, frequent fights, 
excesses in drink and debauchery: 1276, some were appre- 
hended who were detected gaming upon the altars of the 
Churches. The spiritual judges to whom they were given 
over, exercised discipline with laxity, sometimes the civil 
prevot interfered, in violation of their privileges. In the 
13th century, theological associations or colleges originated, 
and in the 15th similar ones for the Artists, so that at the 
close of this century, the greater part of the students were 
under the supervision and in constant intercourse with their 
teachers, and thus remained, to a considerable extent, free 
from the earlier excesses, although Gerson in his day com- 
plains bitterly in reference to the lax discipline, ignorance 
and immorality of the institutions. The Theological College, 
which soon surpassed all others in reputation, and has fre- 
quently been confounded with the theological Faculty of 
Paris itself, was that of the Sorbonne—a mistake which was 
occasioned by the fact that several members of the Faculty 
had taken up their abode in that college, the sessions of the 
Faculty, and the conferring of the degrees upon the Doctors 
usually took place here, and hence Dr. en théologie and en 
Sorbonne were used as identical.* 

The more recently founded German Universities have re- 
gulations similar to those of the University of Paris: Prague 
1348, Vienna 1365, Heidelberg 1886, Cologne 1388, Erfurt 
1393, Leipsic 1409, Rostock 1419, Greifswalde 1456, Frei- 
burg 1457, Basel 1460, Ingolstadt 1472, Maintz and Tii- 


*Of. The Article Sorbonne by Matter in Herzog’s Encyclopaedia and 
as to the University of Paris in general Crevier, histoire de l’univer- 
sité de Paris 1761, 7th Part; Thurot de l’organisation et de l’enseigne- 
ment dans l’université de Paris au moyen-age, 1850. 
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bingen 1477, Wittenberg 1502, Frankfurt a. O. 1506. — 
With respect to the promotion of scientific culture in these 
new Institutions, it may be said that it consisted until the 
time of the Reformation, rather in the more general diffusion 
of the educational system which had prevailed at their ori- 
gin than in its extension; more in the continuance of the 
course of study originally laid down, than in the establish- 
ment of new ones. Until the time of the Reformation, they 
remain, iw general under the sway of the stationary princi- 
ple of Tradition. 

Paris especially constituted an exception. The Universi- 
ty of Paris continued to be a lawgiver for the whole Chris- 
tian world, so long as it was the highest theological authori- 
ty of the Church, an authority, which, as already in 1387, in 
the contest of the University with the Dominicans, upon the 
tmmaculata conceptio, contended for the right of deciding 
theological questions, even against the Pope. Its most 
flourishing period was that, when the ornaments of the Cath- 
olic Church, ad’Ailly, a Gerson, a Clemanges, in succession, 
gave instruction in it. During this period, the Faculty of 
Paris appears as the defender of churchly freedom against 
the assumptions of the Pope, as patroness of a theology bas- 
ed upon the Scriptures and classical culture, in opposition to 
abstract scholasticism, and as the promoter of a life of prac- 
tical piety in the Church. Even at a later period, she stands 
up successfully, on several occasions, on behalf of literary 
culture, and the liberty of the Church; in 1458 and subse- 
quently, in opposition to the pretensions of the ignorant men- 
dicant monks ; 1554, she gives her celebrated decision against 
the order of Jesuits, and stands up in defence of the liberties 
of the Gallican Church, and to protest against the Bull Uni- 
genitus. But she also arrays herself, as the German. Uni- 
versities, in opposition to authorized improvements. Hu- 
manitarianism, although it was able to obtain for itself en- 
thusiastic adherents in all the Universities, was represented 
only by the younger men, generally those who had no regular 
appointment. 

It is true, Paris had, since the time of Faber Stapulinus, 
(about the year 1514), Professors of the Greek, but the 
judgment, which the most recent investigator passes upon 
the Greck studies there, shows, how little the University 
was interested in the improvement of them: mais de 1500 a 
1530, ou meme a’ 1540, c'est dans l'université moins que 
partout ailleurs, qu'il faut chercher une impulsion donneé 
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aux e’tudes grecques,” (v. Rebitte’, Guilliaume Bude, 1846). 
It was also true of the German Universities, that the chief 
departments, Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, were oc- 
cupied, with few exceptions, by adherents of Scholasticism, 
and retained for themselves, especially in Theology, the 
same method of instruction, which had been brought into use, 
at the first establishment of the University of Paris. 

When even the Rhenish Electoral princes were desirous, 
in 1425, of imposing as a duty upon the Faculty of Artists 
of Cologne, a more simple and less scholastic method, they 
declined adopting this innovation (v. Hagen. The Literary 
and Religious Relations of Germany, I. 366. Bianco, The 
University of Cologne, I. 238). Heidelberg banishes in 
1406, Jerome as a Realist innovator, (v. Hiiusser History of 
the Palatinate, I. 303), Prague contends against Wickliffe 
and Huss, (v. Palacky History of Bohemia, III. 196), Paris 
1521 pronounces its condemnatory judgment upon the heret- 
ical doctrines of Luther and in 1545 censures severely the 
editions of the Bible by R. Stephanus, which drives him 
from Paris; in the neighborhood of Luther also, the entire 
Leipsic University, with scarcely any exceptions, raises itself 
in opposition to him, (v. Seidemann, The Period of the Ref- 
ormation in Saxony, p. 25, 59), and with still greater vehe- 
mence, the papistical Frankfort. The chief combatant, in 
the contest for the papal interests, before all others was 
Cologne. The Epist. Obseurorum Virorum (1515-19) give 
contemporary pictures of the ruling party. 

3. The Protestant Universities since the Reformation. (v. 
Tholuck Academical Life of the 17th Century, p. 1,2.) By 
the influence of Humanism on the one side, and the return 
to the simple language of the Scriptures on the other, Theo- 
logical instruction suffered, by means of the Reformation, an 
essential alteration; in all other respects, however, it may 
be said, that the old Institutions passed into the modern pe- 
riod, almost without change. Indeed, in general, there can 
scarcely be found a single other corporation, which knew 
how to present such a determined opposition to the influences 
of the changing spirit of the times, as the Universities. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and next to them, also the Swedish 
Universities, have maintained their medizval character al- 
most unchanged, and even the German ones still present, al- 
most everywhere in their regulations, the unmistakable marks 
of their medizeval origin. Yet it can nevertheless be main- 
tained, that since the Neformation, the Universities pre- 
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sent themselves to our consideration, under an essentially 
new aspect, which however first becomes evidently a mfitter 
of consciousness, since the 18th century, especially at the 
founding of the University of Gottingen: in the case of the 
original churchly institutions, the State at first becomes co- 
ordinate with the Church, until the latter finally becomes 
subordinate to the former. The authority necessary for the 
establishment of a University has become since the 16th cen- 
tury a reserved right of the Emperor. (v. Zipfl, German Im- 
perial History, p. 362.) 

Until the end of the 17th century, the Protestant Univer- 
sities, in all their Faculties, were also regarded as Institu- 
tions, designed to promote the interests of the Church. Just 
as the Statutes of Basel of 1459 impose it as a duty, upon 
the legal and medical Faculty, to make it their chief aim to 
promote the glory of God, so also we find in the leges acad. 
Witeberg, 1595 : Cum etiam PHILOSOPHICUS ccetus pars esse 
debeat ecclesia Dei. By many Jurists, the corpora academ- 
ica are regarded as ecclesiastica, and even in 1682, Kniechen 
in his opus politicum, p. 1033, does not venture to give a 
decision decidedly against it, where the theologians consti- 
tute the majority. The immediate supervision of the affairs 
of the Uuiversity, as well as the visitations of them, until the 
end of the 18th century, belong in Saxony to the province 
of the Superior Consistory, in Sweden to the bishop, in the 
Netherlands a spiritual curator was associated with the 
secular one of the Universities. Disputes were held in the 
churches, down to the time of Thomasius ; conferring of 
Degrees in all the Faculties, until the present century. The 
members of the chapter at Tiibingen laid aside “the black 
cowl” first in 1760, and even in 1801 black gowns and spir- 
itual bands were deemed important. In Saxony, until the 
close of the 17th century, the promovendi in all the Facul- 
ties, especially also the a inel Masters of Exercises, as the 
teachers of fencing and dancing, were obliged to subscribe 
the Book of Concord. About 1720, when the religious oath 
was only irregularly administered in Electoral Saxony, 
greater strictness was observed, and it was re-imposed upon 
all public teachers. Nay even during this century, the re- 
newal of it was desired by the clergy in 1811, and it was 
limited to the theological Faculty, only after the presentation 
of a Protest in 1812. (v. Weber, Saxon Ecclesiastical Law, 
I. 216) 
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The Head of the University even among Protestants is the 
Rector, enjoying princely honors, and holding a sceptre as 
the insigne of his judicial power; until the present time, he 
retains the title which was applied to him, since the end of 
the 15th century, ““Magnificence,” and even in 1715, Mencke 
obtained an order for the Leipsic Home Guard to present 
arms tothe Rector. Next to him in Protestant Universities, 
as also at Paris, was the Chancellor, to whom belonged, if 
not the supervision of the studies, at least that of the de- 
grees. In Prussia, as also now in Sweden, the bishop has 
this honor; until the period of the Helvetic Republic, it was 
the Catholic bishop in Basel, who conferred the degrees 
upon the Protestant Professors. As in ancient times at 
Paris, the choice of Rector was made at Leipsiec even in 1830, 
by the Masters of the four Nationalities, and even in this 
century Poetae Laureati were crowned, at this plaee, as 
Counts Palatine. The ancient relative rank of the Facul- 
ties, according to which the Artists (in modern terms the 
philosophers) took the lowest position, continues until the 
present time. 

The Privileges of the Academical Bodies were also trans- 
ferred from the ancient to the modern Institutions. The 
civil jurisdiction, extending to all the members of the Univer- 
sity, which, after the example of Paris, all the Universities 
possessed, continues yet in Rostock; the criminal was re- 
tained, until the close of the 17th century, in KGénigsberg, 
Greifswald, Altdorf, Leipsic, Heidelberg; Halle retained it 
with certain restrictions in 1694; Géttingen 1734. Altdorf 
retained also jurisdiction in matrimonial affairs until 1756. 
In those Universities, as Tiibingen, Marburg, Leipsic, Wit- 
tenberg, Jena, Frankfort, which retained the prelatical dig- 
nity, the Professors were members of the provincial legisla- 
ture, and sat with the prelates, before the Lords. Until the 
commencement of the present century, the officers of the 
University possessed the privilege of exemption from taxes, 
quartering of soldiers, etc. ; in the case of the newly estab- 
lished Universities, Halle, Géttingen, we find a commutation 
for this, by an excise, also certain privileges in industrial 
pursuits, as for instance the right of manufacturing and sell- 
ing beer. In the election of the officers, the right of nomi- 
nation belongs to the Senate, especially to the Faculties, 
which, though it has suffered many encroachments since the 
16th century, it still retains, and it has also the administra- 
tion of the funds. 
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The Conferring of Academical Degrees was regarded, 
even in the succeeding centuries, as one of the most distin- 
guished privileges of the University, and it was only in the 
18th century, that it began gradually to lose its importance. 
The entire scholastic course for theologians was from the 

hilosophical Baccalaureate, through the Licentiate to a phi- 
losophical Mastership; and likewise in the same way from a 
theological Baccalaureate through the Licentiate to a Doctor 
of Theology. Still it was not aceurately confined by all and 
everywhere to these degrees. The philosophical Licentiate 
eeased in Saxony in 1642, and the Bachelor’s degree was 
elosely connected with the Master’s. In other places, the 
theological and philosophical Baccalaureate had declined, yet 
there were many sueh Bachelors in Leipsic in the 17th cen- 
tury, as for example the theologians Kunad, Anton, who, 
during particular periods, ascended all the rounds of the 
ladder. The theological Doctorate stood, until the close of 
the 18th century in the highest honor. In the seventeenth 
century, he had the title of “Excellency.” Melanchthon, in 
a discourse of 1533, speaks decidedly against conferring it 
too frequently ; and Calixtus mentions, that it was conferred 
m Kénigsberg, only three times, since the founding of the 
University. That it was so seldom desired was owing to the 
great expense of 100 German dollars as a fee, and another 
100 for the prandium, for which frequently the princes were 
obliged to be responsible ; and also to the circumstance, that 
it could not be conferred, until the 18th century, honoris 
causa in absentia, but only after an examen meaxime rigoro- 
sum. An accurate account, of the forms and the require- 
ments, is given in a letter from Meyfert to Kessler in 1624. 
“Upon the arrival of the Candidate at Jena, he waits upon 
the Dean, who requests him to appear before the College, 
for the purpose of explaining to them the reason of his com- 
ing. This takes place in the house of the Dean, when the 
applicant delivers an oratiuncula. In ease of a favorable 
answer, the Candidate Book is handed to him to inscribe his 
name, for which he pays a Rhenish ducat, for the Programme 
the same and a dollar. Hereupon follows the tentamen, for 
which 223 dollars are paid. In this tentamen Hebrew is 
taken up, a locus of the Scriptures, then the loeus de persona 
Christi, and the Division of the Books of the Bible. They 
then converse about the trial Lecture, and the Subject as- 
signed is noted. ‘The public Lecture, Dispute and Sermon 
follow. After the close of these, a gilt cup is handed to the 
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President ; mine cost 10 dollars. The famulus communis 
receives for each ringing of the bell } of a dollar; I finished 
my Theme in four lectures; after the Dispute follows the 
banquet for the Licentiate, which costs 12 dollars. Finally 
succeeds the rigerosum, in which the loci theologict are 
passed through, so that each Professor conducts a particular 
controversy ; then one or more difficult passages of Scrip- 
ture are proposed to him for explanation: afterwards Church 
History follows, during which I was examined upon the 
Councils; then Ecclesiastical Law, casus matrimoniales, 
casus conscientie. Hereupon a concio extemporanea was 
desired, for the preparation of which a quarter of an hour’s 
time was granted. In this examination 22} dollars were 
paid to the College, the Promotor received a rosenoble, the 
other Professors two Rhenish ducats.’’ The ceremony of 
conferring degrees was attended, even until the end of the 
previous century, with all conceivable splendor; princes and 
princely disputes and magistrates as visitors, ringing of bells, 
waxen lights, ete. 

The personal qualifications of the Teachers, in the 16th 
and 17th century were far superior to those of the present 
Professors. ‘Teaching was regarded, for those who were ad- 
vanced in the studies, as a further means of instruction and 
culture, and hence all philosophical Masters and theological 
Bachelors became private Tutors, particularly by lectures 
and disputes. In the time of its greatest prosperity, there- 
fore, the University of Paris numbered more than 200 
Magistri regentes i. e. legentes. The same arrangement 
continued in force until the last century, the Magistri phil. 
were authorized to hold even theological lectures, by the con- 
sent of the Senate, and after a special preparation pro loco: 
the privilege of reading was granted even to the better stu- 
dents, in Italian and French Universities, in the 15th cen- 
tury, by permission of the Rector. Even so late as 1736, 
we find the following in the Charter of the University of 
Gittingen: “It shall be allowed to all Doctoribus, Licentia- 
tis, Magistris and Baccalaureis, even though they be not 
Professors, to give private instruction in their profession.” 
The adjuncti or adscripticté form the intermediate grade be- 
tween the Masters and the Professors, to whom however the 
same privileges were not given everywhere and in all Facul- 
ties, yet, e. g. at Wittenberg (1587), they were also admitted 
ad decanatum and ad examina magistrandorum. The dis- 
tinction between Pref. ordinarti and extraordinarii, goes 
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back to the commencement of the Protestant Universities, 
and is found then already at Bologna (v. Savigny, ILI. 241): 
at Paris, it had its origin in the leetiones ordinarie and ex- 
traordinarie in the case of the Artists; and for the theolo- 
gians, the Baccalaurei biblici et cursores, i. e. those who 
taught at a regular hour, and the biblical books in succession, 
and those who read at hours to suit themselves and upon such 
books of the Bible as they selected. 

The Pay of the Academical teachers in Germany was de- 
rived, as was also the case at Paris, partly from the prebends 
appropriated to the Pope and the bishops, or from endow- 
ments by the nobles ; after the Reformation, principally from 
the sequestered possessions of the cloisters, donated real es- 
tute, or from the public treasury. The perquisites from the 
lectures, until the middle of the 17th century, were very 
small, as in the pudlic lectures, to which the Professors were 
obligated by their pay, the whole prescribed course of stu- 
dies was taught gratuitously ; for the privata, which of course, 
were paid for by the students, the fixed pensa were trifling. 
Towards the end of the century, the subjects of the privata 
were not so strictly separated from those of the publica, on 
which account, the income from them was increased, but 
yet, as we learn from the frequent complaints of the period, 
it was paid very irregularly. At the commencement of the 
Protestant Universities, the fees especially of the physicians 
and artists were incredibly small. The theological Professor 
in Rostock received a salary of 80 florins, the legal 100, the 
Magister in Artibus only 40, the Professor of Medicine 30. 
During the year 1620, however, the salary of the Wittenberg 
theologians was not inconsiderable for that time. When the 
President of the Provincial Court of Justice of Mecklenburg 
received 2000 florins (epp. Tarnovii), the prime minister of 
Wiirtemberg only 300, (Pfaff: History of Wiirtemberg III, 
337), the salary of the highest Professor at Wittenberg, 
amounted to 500 florins, besides presents, in Strasburg 1500, 
that of Calixtus to 500 dollars. Yet the salaries do not 
increase proportionately with the time. On the contrary, 
many of the auxiliary sources of income, enjoyed in earlier 
times have ceased to be profitable: the large fees for the de- 
dication of books to princes, the perquisites for disputes and 
degrees, the payments for testimonials, the revenue from 
boarders ; and less frequently do we find small parishes con- 
nected with Professorships. 
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The instruction was given, as in the middle ages, by means 
of Lectures and Disputes, yet in the course of time, the 
number and estimation of the latter decreased. In the sec- 
ond half of the century, we find the charge more frequently 
made, that the Professors, for the sake of pecuniary advan- 
tage give less attention to the publicis than to the privatis, 
and students ridiculing those who attend punctually upon the 
former. The Disputes were also divided into pudblicae, which 
the Professors were obliged to hold several times a year gra- 
tuitously and privatae, which had fees connected with them, 
and here also we find persons complaining, that they could 
learn little from the former. The dictation of the Lectures, 
as it had become customary at Bologna and Paris, may seem 
to be justified, before the invention of printing, and it was 
so prevalent at Paris, that when a statute of 1333 bound the 
teachers by oath to do away with it, it could not be carried 
into effect, and they were obliged to repeal it in the loth 
century (v. Thurot p. 26). But even after the invention of 
that art, they were suffered to disregard it, so that even af- 
ter the Reformation, the dictation of the Lectures remained 
the rule, and if many exceptions occur in the 17th century, 
they are less frequent in the succeeding one: in some Uni- 
versities indeed, old students maintained themselves, by re- 
vising and correcting the transcribed Lectures. Besides the 
customary repetitions of the Lectures at Paris, called re- 
sumptiones, were transferred to Germany, though it is true 
rather in the earlier period, and not universally ; yet when 
Veltheim, at Jena in 1681, was requested to give his views 
in reference to the suppression of this practice, he is said to 
have replied: “The boys do not wish more.” The exclusive 
language of the Lectures is the Latin, and it is known, what 
a commotion the first German lecture of Thomasius at Leip- 
sic occasioned ; yet the theologians of Halle, Francke, Frey- 
linghuysen, Anton, Rambach, soon followed him. Gdttingen 
especially represents, in the present century, the modern 
era, Leipsic the ancient one. In the year 1650, 109 Protes- 
tant theological writings appeared in the Latin language, 131 
in the German: in the year 1750, 47 in the Latin, and 298 
in the German language. In the middle ages, the disputes 
constituted a counterpoise to the lectures, which were upheld 
by traditional authority, and the former awakened an inde- 
pendence of thought, which frequently carried individuals 
beyond the limits prescribed by long custom. But as, on 
the other side, a fondness for hair-splitting subtilty followed 
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in their train, the Humanists opposed the undue multiplica- 
tion of disputes. “They dispute,’ writes Vives in 1531, 
“before, during and after meals; publicly, privately, in all 
places, and at every hour.” Notwithstanding this, they were 
always highly regarded. The ecclesiastical Regulations of 
Augustus (1580) express the opinion, that more is to be learn- 
ed from one Dispute, than from 20 Lectures. Thus in Sax- 
ony 12 Disputes were held yearly, by the four Professors, by 
the Magistris Artium every Saturday, by the Bachelors occa- 
sionally on Sundays, likewise by the stipendiaries in the 
Colleges, and on the many occasions, when degrees are con- 
ferred. One advantage resulting from these Disputes is un- 
doubtedly the far greater logical readiness and precision, in 
definitions and distinctions, which the theological writings of 
that period display, when compared with those of the pres- 
ent ; yet we must not fail to place, in the opposite scale, the 
marked disadvantage, viz, the fostering of a spirit of theo- 
logical controversy, which treats the truths of religion merely 
as means of cultivating the understanding, and beside this, 
an inclination for sophistry and rhetorical artifices. Towards 
the close of the century, the judgment in reference to the 
value of them is changed. In opposition to the ecclesiastical 
regulations already referred to, the Professors at Jena assert, 
that many studios? were interested only in disputes, ‘for 
whom it would have been better to have given more atten- 
tion to the collegiis lecturis,’”’ and at the close of the century, 
we hear the complaint from Helmstiidt and Tiibingen, that 
the students themselves had become tired of disputing, and 
were not concerned to find opponents. During the 18th 
century, since the German language has banished the Latin, 
disputes are placed more in the back-ground, and at the 
close of the present century, they become a mere ornament, 
without any significance. 

After the Reformation, an important change took place in 
the mode of life of the students. Even before this time, a 
dislike had sprung up to collegiate life under the Masters, 
and this system became more limited, and residence in town 
more customary. In the Epp. Obs. Vir. I. 80, we find: 
ergo magistri habent ita paucos domicellos (i. e. room- 
mates) quod est scandalum * * * mune currunt hine 
inde et non curant aliquid magisiros et volunt omnes stare 
in civitate et comedere extra collegium. After permission 
had been given to the magistris to marry, so many of them 
resided in the city, that the Leipsic Colleges, as von Usse 
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complains, stood deserted, and parents were at a loss to 
know how to edueate their children. At Rostock, Witten- 
berg, already in 1500, permission was given to students, by 
the Rector or Dean, to live in the town, provided they had 
magistri to superintend their studies. The Statutes of Jena 
of 1569, limit however this rule of Privati Praceptores sole- 
ly to the wealthy, whilst it was only required of the poorer 
ones, to have their recitations assigned them by the Profes- 
sors. Only a few of the Magistri were able to furnish board- 
ing, and thus the custom originated among the wealthy of 
finding out among the Professors, for themselves, those who 
could both board, provide for and advise them, and hence 
the majority of Professors, in the 17th century, were in the 
habit of having from ten to twenty students at their table. 
Those who were not able to pay the expenses of their board, 
which already in 1630 had risen to 70 dollars, received their 
support in the theological associations, just as many still 
maintain themselves, at Marburg and Tiibingen, the revenues 
of which are under the supervision and control of the clois- 
ters. A great portion of the students were also left to them- 
selves, and with the commencement of the 18th century, the 
boarders with the Professors disappear. How much was 
lost at the Universities for the students, in the way of con- 
duct and scientific advancement, by doing away with this 
social intercourse and the direction of their studies by 
younger students, may be seen by the favorable results, 
presented in both these aspects, at the Charitable School 
at Tiibingen. 

It appears, that—perhaps only with the exception of col- 
legiate or student life—the German Protestant Universities, 
during their existence of three and a half centuries, have not 
suffered such radical changes, that the traces of their mediz- 
val origin may not be distinctly recognized. The point of 
view, however, which they present to us, since the 18th cen- 
tury has become, as before remarked, wholly different. 
They are no longer regarded as Institutions of the Church, 
but of the State. This new feature has not remained with- 
out practical conseqnences ; for their corporate rights, in 
consequence of the centralizing influence of the State, have 
been greatly diminished: at Gottingen, which was organized 
in 1736, in accordance with modern principles, the govern- 
ment claims for itself the nomination of the Professors, the 
theological Faculty has been made subordinate to the legal 
and classical, yet it has been made a principle, in theory at 
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least, if not in practice, that the instruction must be subject 
to no arbitrary restraints. Yet they were very far, from carry- 
ing this principle, consistently, into complete effect. Not only 
has the Protestant character of the most Universities been 
maintained, until the most recent period; but even the Confes- 
sional continued until the middle of the 18th century. In the 
Reformed Universities of Marburg, Duisburg, Hamm, onlyRe- 
formed Professors are appointed in all the Faculties, and when 
in Gittingen the Lutheran theologian, Heumann, gave official 
information to the Government of his conversion to the Re- 
formed doctrine of the Sacrament, it is true, through fear of 
being charged with intolerance, they did not depose him, yet 
they used means to silence him. The Superior Consistory in 
Saxony, still continues to be the highest Board of Education ; 
in Prussia, the Department of Education is placed under the 
control of the Minister of worship, and where Theological 
Professors, or the Superior Church-council are appointed, he 
participates in the selection. A consistent application of 
the new principle in practice, has not yet taken place. What 
position, under such circumstances, the Church would as- 
sume, with reference to the University, Erdmann discusses 
in his Essay: “The University and its Position with ,refer- 
ence to the Church,” in his Miscellaneous Essays, 1846. 

The Plans which have been proposed, either to a greater 
or less extent, for their re-organization, during the course of 
this century, have not been successful. * * * 

4. The Theological Spirit and Influence of the different 
Lutheran Faculties. The Lutheran Universities which had 
their origin, during the last three and a half centuries are 
the following : Wittenberg, Erfurt 1525, Rostock 1531, Tii- 
bingen 1535, Leipsie 1539, Greifswald 1545, Konigsberg 
1544, Jena 1558, Helmstadt 1576, Altdorf 1578, Giessen 
1607, Rinteln 1621, Strasburg 1621, Kiel 1665, Halle 1694, 
Gittingen 1737, Erlangen 1743, Berlin 1810, Bonn 1817. 
The German Reformed Universities are: Heidelberg 1559, 
Frankfort 1591, Marburg 1607, Duisburg 1656; besides 
these, many Hizh-schools or Gymnasia Jllustria, as Herborn, 
Neustadt on the Hardt, Hamm, etc. It is true, we find 
differences in the development of the two Confessions, yet 
they are not of such magnitude as to require a separate 
consideration. 

The 16th Century. The Humanistic, in conjunction with 
the practical and biblical spirit of the Reformation effected a 
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change in the theological instruction, both as regards its 
character and subjects. 

As in earlier times, so also even up to the present, the 
philosophical course is regarded as the preparatory founda- 
tion for theological studies. In the Protestant Universities, 
however, the philosophical course of study was essentially 
improved and extended. Jmproved, inasmuch as the writings 
of Aristotle were read in the original, and when this was not 
the case, in the purer Latin translations of Argyropulus and 
others; and also the text books of Melanchthon. /rtended, 
since Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, Astronomy, History, 
Geography and Poetry were either introduced for the first 
time, or more generally cultivated; the Greek Language 
was also studied through the Greek Grammar of Melanch- 
thon, and the Hebrew according to that of Miinster. The 
shortest period required for theological study was the Quin- 
quennium, of which then two years, in fact, however, three to 
five were devoted to these preparatory studies, and in these 
schools, the young student, often undecided as to his profes- 
sion, roamed about according to his own pleasure. 

Among the departments of theological study, the dogmat- 
ic and practical explanation of the Scriptures, in the original 
languages, became, in the outset, so prominent, as the chief 
object, that the four theological Professors, according to the 
Strasburg Statutes, were appointed only for Exegesis ; the 
loci communes, which had taken the place of the Sentences 
of Lombardus, could only be read, according to the Church 
Rules of Augustus, in connection with exegesis; at Tiibingen, 
since 1601, it wa sthought necessary to have an Extraordina- 
ry Professor. We may say, that this practical, biblical spir- 
it continues a peculiarity of Lutheran Theology, even to the 
end of the first century. By means of those educated at 
Wittenberg, but especially the pupils of Melanchthon, it was 
transferred to other Universities ; we may regard as its rep- 
resentatives, a Heerbrand at Tiibingen, Selnecker at Leipsic, 
Chytriius at Rostock, whose participation in the Book of 
Concord, should not however induce us tojmake them the friends 
of a scholastic theology, even though altogether since that 
time, the theology of the Church has taken, in a super-emi- 
nent degree, the direction of purity of doctrine. Still further 
also, it was the same Melanchthonian spirit, of course in co- 
operation with Calvinistic elements, which settled the Pala- 
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tine, Hessian and Alsacian Confessions. In Ifeidelberg and 
Marburg, to which many of the crypto-Calvinists, who had 
been banished from Wittenberg, had betaken themselves, 
Calvinism obtained the upper hand, and found in David 
Pasiius and other, eloquent defenders, whilst at the Strasburg 
Gymnasium Academicum, through the agency of Pappus and 
Marbach, the Lutheran Confession triumphed over the Cal- 
vinistic. Among the Lutheran Universities, Helmstddt was 
a chief seat of the Melanchthonian Humanism. 

Even after the removal of the two great Reformers, Wit- 
tenberg still maintained, except during the brief interruption 
occasioned by erypto-Calvinism, before all others, the highest 
rank. It continued to be the outpost, from which most of 
the German Churches, in their contests, awaited the decisive 
answer, and even at the close of the century had the influen- 
tial dogmatic authorities, Algidius Hunnius and Hutter. In 
the second half of the 16th century, the average number of 
students, according to the matriculation book, was 3000, of 
whom by far the greater part were theologians. The cardi- 
nal question of theology at this period was, the relation to 
the Formula of Concord. After Wittenberg, Tiibingen es- 
pecially defended its theology, by means of the distinguished 
theologians, John Jac. Andre, Heerbrand, Stephan Ger- 
Jach, Hafenreffer. Helmstiidt from the commencement pur- 
sued a singular course, in consequence of the special atten- 
tion given there, to humanistic culture and the study of Aris- 
totle, under Caselius and Cornelius Martini. The average 
number of students, at the two Universities last named, during 
this period, amounted to 4-500. 

The number of Reformed Universities had increased du- 
ring the first half of the 17th century. When the Christo- 
logical contest between Giessen and Tiibingen was settled, 
there was no other controversy of importance. The theology 
of the Formula of Concord becomes gradually complete, and 
without thrusting practical interests in the back-ground. 
But it is Wittenberg especially, which had such theologians 
as Francis Meissner, James Martini; and Rostock, which 
had Paul and John Tarnov, Quistorp I., Liitkemann, in whom 
a life of faith and a pure confession were harmoniously uni- 
ted. With Wittenberg may be classed the most important 
schools of pure Lutheran doctrine, as Leipsic, with the cele- 
brated theologians Hipfner and Hulsemann; Jena, with 
John Gerhard, the theological Oracle of Germany ; Tiibin- 
gen, with Luke Osiander II., Thummius and Melch. Ni- 
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colai; Giessen with its Winckelmann and Mentzer ; Stras- 
burg, with Dorsche and John Schmid. Helmstiidt, which 
was looked upon with suspicion, falls behind these in the 
number of its students, for they vary between 180 and 400. 
Yet its influence, especially upon the statesmen of the time, 
was very salutary, and the Calixtine theology prepares the 
way for a subsequent more liberal belief. 

In the second half of the century, that uniformity of in- 
struction, which had been maintained through the half of it, 
was brought to a speedy dissolution. The interest which had 
been awakened for practical subjects, by the Calixtine theol- 
ogy, and which was a counterpoise to the onward progress of 
doctrine, gains in intensity by the Pietism of Spener, and in 
Opposition te increased restraint on the orthodox side, at the 
close of the century, calls forth a transformation of theology. 
Even in this period, Wittenberg, through the unbounded in- 
fluence of Calovius, still stands at the head of orthodox Con- 
servatism, although it immediately afterwards suffered a great 
loss of students, by the Brandenburg interdict in 1662; yet 
even after the death of Calovius, his pupils and colleagues, 
Quenstedt, Deutschmann, Caspar Lischer and others, form- 
ed an impenetrable phalanx. In this contest, so long as 
Hiilsemann was on the stage, Leipsic took the side of Witten- 
berg ; so also Giessen, whilst Haberkorn was at the head of 
its Faculty, especially however Strasburg, under Dann- 
hauer; in the last decades, Strasburg is the only one 
left, which, after the loss of its political independence, and 
though oppressed by the Catholic Church, maintained 
unimpaired the strict spirit of orthodoxy, exhibited by 
Dannhaver. 

On the other hand, the Calixtine theology obtained the 
mastery, about the middle of the century, in Altdorf and 
Kinigsberg ; found some adherents in Rinteln and Kiel; 
and through Musiius, in consequence of an increased interest 
in practical subjects, gave a modified direction to theology at 
Jena. The practical turn given to theology at Rostock, even 
before the appearance of Spener, by its earlier distinguished 
theologians, becomes united, through the agency of Quistorp 
II., Grossgebauer, H. Miiller, with the spiritual movement 
originated by Spener. Towards the close of the century, 
theologians influenced by Spener, make their appearance in 
different Universities; at Kiel, Kortholt; at Jena, Baier ; 
at Tiibingen, Raith the friend and instructor of Spener, and 
a little later Reuchlin and Iochstetter. At Giessen, where 
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even before the founding of Halle, under the fostering gov- 
ernment of Elizabeth Dorothea, the daughter of Ernest the 
Pius, and she herself a genuine believer in the gospel, the 
Pietism of Spener finds a nursery, May is first appointed, 
then Bielefeld and Ernest Gerhard III., and in the course of 
a short time Gottfried Arnold labors as Professor of History, 
and Hedinger as Professor of Natural Law. The greatest 
renown, during this period, was enjoyed by Wittenberg, 
whose students still amounted to 1200; Leipsic which num- 
bers 3-4000, the greater part of whom however belong to 
the legal Faculty; and Jena, where during the time of 
Mausiius and until the close of the century, the number rises 
to 2500, the smaller half, jurists and physicians; many at- 
tracted thither less by a love of science than by the 
renowned hilarity of Jena. Veltheim and Danz, had 
according to their official documents, audiences of from 2 to 3 
hundred hearers. 

Until the 40th year of the 18th century, Orthodoxy and 
Pietism are still the questions, which divide the Faculties. 
From the time when Halle, more in consequence of the fame 
of its benevolent Institutions, than for its defence of theolog- 
ical questions, drew the eyes of all Germany to itself, it 
became the chief of the theological Faculties, and connected 
with all the movements of the age, and it retained this posi- 
tion, until the first decades of the 19th century. 

From the commencement of the 18th century until 1740, 
the yearly average number of matriculants was 650, there- 
fore about 2000 students, the majority of whom, however, 
during the first 20 years, belonged to the legal Faculty. 
The most celebrated Professors in the Faculty, were John D. 
Micheelis, Breithaupt, and after his death since 1727, John 
Jac. Rambach; the latter gives in a letter to Weissman at 
Tiibingen the number of his auditors at 400 ; Joachim Lange, 
sustains the reputation of the Faculty abroad, as the ever- 
ready combatant, though not the individual of the greatest 
distinction. The remaining Professors were devoted almost 
exclusively to their practical labors. From Halle, Pietism 
was propagated in its genuine character, to Kunigsberg, 
where it obtains in Lysius, Lilienthal and Rogall, competent 
and zealous adherents; Giessen to which Halle gave up her 
Rambach in 1734, who, however, in the letter already quoted, 
gives the number of students as only 300, and his auditors at 
most 40; especially Jena, where Buddeeus its celebrated and 
influential representative, in conseqnence of his reputation, 
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was the means of increasing the number of matriculants 
to 700, and 4 or 500 hearers attended his lectures. 

The ancient splendor of Wittenberg becomes dim before 
the rising sun of Halle and Jena, though even until the 
middle of the century, it strives to keep aloft “the standard 
of pure doctrine,” around which however, with the single 
exception of Wernsdorf, no distinguished combatants are 
congregated. Leipsic, under Carpzov II., only however at 
the beginning, stood by the side of Wittenberg, as aid in the 
contest with Spener; Rostock, since Feiht (1690), in that 
with Halle; Greifswalde from the time of Fr. Meyer. ‘The 
motive-power of Orthodoxy was dead; and after the 40th 

ear of the century that of Pietism also. 

It was Halle again, whence a new phase of theological ag- 
itation proceeded, Wolfianism, Illumination. Even at the 
founding of Halle, the embodied principle of illumination 
had been introduced by Thomasius, yet it had not been ex- 
tended, beyond the jurists, to the University itself. The 
theological Faculty was first affected by it, through the phi- 
losophy of Wolf. Wolf had commenced his philosophical 
lectures in 1709, and in 1734, his pupil 8. J. Baumgarten, 
through the influence of his Berlin friends with the King, 
was nominated as a member of the theological Faculty. The 
articles of belief did not suffer indeed any essential altera- 
tion, it was only a change in the mode of instruction, yet in 
such a way, that it had a marked influence upon the views 
concerning the nature of faith, and the method of confirming 
it. This was to be confirmed, not by the divine word, nor 
by the testimony of the Holy Ghost, but by clearness of 
definition and the evidence of logical demonstration. After 
the time of Baumgarten, whose lecture-room seldom contain- 
ed less than 400 students fond of scribbling—his lectures 
consisted only in the most painful dictation—the matter was 
regarded in this light, that their sway was at an end, and the 
sceptre had departed to another school. In a letter to 
Weissman in 1740, Joachim Lange thus writes: “After the 
favored period of Spener, another succeeded, that of Wolf 
and Reinbeck, which ruined the Church and our University” 
and in 1742, totus status noster pristinus, 0 quam egregius ! 
penttus est mutatus. This new, dry Scholasticism was not 
ailapted to gain any abiding influence over the mind, yet 
however it introduced a cold criticism in place of the prac- 
tical, religious earnestness of Pietism. The unphilosophical, 
Sanguineous spirit of Semler had also passed through this 
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school. As the pioneer of critical Rationalism, he labored in 
Halle from 1751 to 1791. ‘Through his agency, an interest 
for historico-critical studies was awakened, upon the basis 
of a traditional though enervated piety, and in this re- 
spect, Halle surpasses in a marked degree the remain- 
ing German Faculties. In the flourising period of Sem- 
ler, from 1770-1780, the Faculty numbered 600-700 
theologians, the number of whom in the following decade 
rose to 800. 

Before the Pietistic Orthodoxy at Halle was compelled to 
give way to Illumination; Pietism had begun to assimilate 
itself to the former also, in the theologian Matthias Pfaff at 
Tiibingen. However much the reputation of Tiibingen was 
increased abroad, and also the numbers of the students, by 
the distinguished talent of this theologian, still a body of or- 
thodox theologians continued to sustain themselves here un- 
til the middle of the second half of the century, Sartorius, 
Uhland, [legelmaier, Miirklin, Cotta. The Institution found- 
ed at Gottingen in 1734, exerted the most considerable in- 
fluence upon the theology of the last decades of the century. 
A peaceable and tolerant disposition, were the first qualifica- 
tions, which the political wisdom of the Minister von Miinch- 
hausen looked for, when giving a-call to his theologians, and 
thus we find there a class of moderate and prudent orthodox 
men, who represent, until the close of the century, a Super- 
naturalism, which knew how to accord partially with Illumi- 
nation. The two Professors of Oriental Languages and of 
the Old Testament, J. D. Michaelis and Eichhorn, are the 
only exceptions, the former, one of those worldly-minded 
supernaturalists, who gives up the soul of religion to the 
Philistines, satisfied if he can retain the skin ; the other if 
possible in a still greater degree, destitute of all interest in 
religion, and only solicitous about historical and critical in- 
vestigations. They are the first of that class of theologians, 
who with absolute indifference to the Church, to whose ser- 
vice they have been called as teachers of theology, give their 
attention only to abstract science and scholarship. During 
the last two decades, the principles of Illumination have 
penetrated into all Lutheran Faculties, and only a few rep- 
resentatives of orthodoxy, who have remained either more 
or less unaffected by its influence, allow their feeble voices 
here and there to be heard. 

5. The Reformed and Catholic Universities. The number 
of Lteformed Uigh-schools was but limited, and many of 
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these were closed during the Thirty Years’ War. Heidel- 
berg was laid waste in 1622, restored in 1629 by the Elector 
of Bavaria as a Catholic University, began in 1652 after 
the war again to flourish, in 1686 was brought again under 
the sway of a royal family of the Catholic faith, and their 
efforts were constantly directed to making the existence of 
Protestantism as miserable as possible. Deprived of their 
rights, with their revenues decreased, the theological Faculty 
maintained only a sorrowful existence, besides all this in 
1707, seven Jesuits were introduced as Professors, and it was 
only in 1803, that the University was restored by Charles 
Frederick ; and the Catholic Professors, who still remained, 
were removed to Freiburg. Marburg in 1624 fell into the 
hands of the Upper Hessian Lutheran line, and was restored 
again in 1653, after the close of the war, to the Reformed 
Lower Hessian line. Frankfort had a merely nominal ex- 
istence, during the war, having had from 1633 but a single 
theological Professor. Herborn also from 1629 was closed. 
At the close of the 16th century, in the time of its greatest 
prosperity, Heidelberg could boast of a number of distin- 
guished Professors, Pariius, Alting, Keckermann, and was 
regarded as the best of the Reformed High-schools, being 
frequently attended also by Lutherans. The type of doc- 
trine maintained by it, at this time, was the strict Calvinistic. 
Even after the restoration, Heidelberg possessed in Hottin- 
ger, Jacob Fabricius, illustrious theologians, yet not of the 
strict confessional stamp. Marburg had sent to Dort, at the 
request of the Margrave, and even after the war, the Mar- 
burg deputies represented at the Cassel Colloquium, the 
stricter type of doctrine of the Reformed, though they were 
of an accommodating and tolerant character. The Reform- 
ed church and theology did not undergo a transition through 
Pietism to Illumination, doubtless for this reason, that it al- 
ready possessed that practical biblical character, for which 
Pietism in the Lutheran Church was first obliged to contend. 
In the same way we may explain the fact, that a steadfast 
opposition was made, by the Reformed church and theology, 
to Rationalism. Marburg had, even in the second half of 
the century, representatives of Reformed Orthodoxy, ‘such 
as Endemann, Coing, Wyttenbach ; and where these disap- 
peared, at least a pious Supernaturalism maintained itself, as 
Frankfort, Herborn, Duisburg, Hamm; and where this was 
wanting, a churchly decorum: Frecthinkers, as Edelmann, 
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Basedow and Bahrt are not to be found among the Reformed 
theologians. 

In the Catholic Church, the fear was awakened even in 
the minds of the Fathers of the Synod of Trent, that the 
University education of their theologians was not a sufficient 
guarantee for their churchly character ; hence the Decree for 
the establishment of Episcopal Seminaries, and especially 
schools for boys in the different Dioceses. Yet this was never 
brought into general practice, in the Catholic territories. 
Until the middle of the preceding century, the want was less 
sensibly felt, as the Catholic Faculties knew how to resist 
successfully all innovations. Yet during the second half of 
it and afterwards, even the Catholic Church was not able to 
withdraw itself entirely from the overpowering influence of 
the spirit of Illumination. Josephinism and Illumination tri- 
umphed at the Universities of Vienna, Freiburg, Landshut, 
and in 1802, also at Bonn and Maintz, under archiepiscopal 
nurture. In consequence of the re-organization of the Cath- 
olic Church, after the wars for liberty, competent, well-edu- 
cated teachers were appointed, by the exertions of the ruling 
authorities, also in the Catholic academies. In place of the 
medieval or Jesuistical mode of instruction, a new one, more 
in accordance with the present condition of literary culture, 
was introduced, and many Catholic Faculties, as Bonn, Bres- 
lau, Freiburg, Tiibingen, Giessen, emulated the Protestant 
ones, in the cultivation of theological science. But as the 
bishops began to see increasing dangers, in this culture, for 
the hierarchical, churchly spirit of those intended to be 
priests, they urged with greater earnestness the erection of 
clerical Seminaries, or Boarding-schools, and in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, the suppression of the flourishing Faculty 
at Giessen was effected, for the promotion of the interests of 
the Episcopal Seminary. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Some of the Mistakes of Educated Men: The Biennial 
Address before the Phrenakosmian Society of Pennsylva- 
nia College, Gettysburg, Pa. By Joun S. Hart, LL. D. 
Delivered September 18, 1861. Philadelphia: C. Sher- 
man & Son. 


By 8. Austin Atuisoyg, LL. D., Philadelphia. 


Dr. Hart has certainly had sufficient experience in the 
manufacture of “educated men” to enable him to “speak 
with authority.” He refers in this Address to the career of 
“more than four thousand young men who have been under 
his care as an educator.” ‘This is indeed “an exceeding 
great army” for good or evil; and he who has had so large 
a share in training it for the battle of life and the awards of 
eternity, may well feel gravely under the pressure of so great 
a responsibility. Evidences of such conscientious preceptor- 
ship are very observable in this Address to the Students of 
Pennsylvania College. The topics are skilfully chosen and 
clearly illustrated; the advice of the most practical, and, 
therefore, most useful kind; the exhortations are earnest, 
fraternal and affectionate. 

The young man who heard this Address unmoved, who 
was not the better by, at least, some good resolutions, by the 
stirrings of a noble ambition to “act well his part’ on the 
field > sorts for which he had girded up his loins, is not 
likely by his future career to make a father proud, a mother 
happy, or a fellow-man the better for his existence. In his 
counsels, Dr. Hart wisely “begins at the beginning,” which 
is more than can be said for some orators on such occasions, 
whose “beginnings,” “middles” and “ends” could be made 
to change places with as little suspicion on the part of the 
hearers as that entertainment by good Mr. Shields, who 
commended so warmly the poetical performance of which the 
reader, Dr. Johnson, had purposely omitted every other line. 
“The first advice, then, that I have to give you,” says our 
speaker, “is that you take care of your bodily health. From 
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a large acquaintance with literary and professional men, and 
after a careful survey of the whole subject, it is my sober 
judgment that more educated men fail of distinction through 
the want of bodily vigor than from any other cause. The 
high prizes in any of the professions are not to be won with- 
out exhausting labor. We talk a great deal about genius. 
What we say is no doubt all very fine. But, much as it may 
seem to you to be letting the subject down, depend upon it, 
you will not go far astray practically, if you define genius to 
be an extraordinary capacity for labor. I know well enough 
that such a definition does not exhaust the idea. But I have 
taken some pains to investigate the problem of the produc- 
tions of genius, and the nearer in any given case I have 
been able to get at the very interior essence of things, the 
more have I been satisfied that no world-wide genius was 
ever achieved, except where there has been a prodigious ca- 
pacity for work. Genius, at least that kind which achieves 
greatness, is not fitful. It has an iron will as well as an 
eagleeye. * * * * Now it is obvious that, in order to 
any such career, the body must have adequate powers of en- 
durance. * * * I dwell upon this point, and emphasize 
it, because on every side of me, in professional life, and es- 
pecially in the clerical profession, I see so many helpless, 
hopeless wrecks. Verily there is some grievous mistake 
among us in this matter. Whether it be our climate, or our 
habit of student life, or our social and domestic habits, I am 
not prepared to say. But of the fact I make nodoubt. Our 
educated men do not achieve half that they might achieve 
for the want of the necessary physical vigor. It is painful 
to see the dyspeptic, sore-throated, attenuated, cadaverous, 
specimens of humanity that student-life so often produces 
among us—men afraid of a puff of air, afraid of the heat, 
afraid of the cold, afraid to eat a piece of pie or good roast 
beef—men obliged to live on stale bread and molasses, who 
take cold if they get wet, who must make a reconnoisance of 
a room to see that they can secure a place out of a draft be- 
fore they dare to take a seat—men who by dint of coaxing 
and nursing and pampering drag out a feeble existence for a 
few short years, and then drop into a premature grave—mar- 
tyrs to intellectual exertion! * * * * We must live 
more in the open air than we do. We must warm our blood 
less by closed rooms and air-tight stoves, and more by oxygen 
breathed upon the beautiful hill-sides. We must spend more 
time in innocent out-door amusements. We must cease to 
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count gunning and boating and bowling among the seven 
deadly sins. When a professional man is exhausted by in- 
tellectual labor, it is not in a dismal, solitary walk to recupe- 
rate him. Better let him pull off his coat and join the young 
folks on the green in some kind of honest game. Let him 
take a real hearty romp with the children. Let him have a 
little thoughtless fun. It will do him infinitely more 
good than lonely walks or swinging at dumb-bells.” pp. 8 
9, 11, 12, 18. 

We like all this save the contemptuous manner in which 
the “solitary walk” and the “swinging at dumb-bells” are 
cashiered. Doubtless the “gunning, boating and bowling” 
are better than the ‘“‘dumb-bells,” the “romp on the green 
with the young folks” to be preferred to the “dismal, solitary 
walk,””—but, alas! the most of our literary men are “in pop- 
ulous city pent;” they have neither “guns,” “boats,” nor 
“bowls,” nor the skill to use them ; they have no “greens to 
romp on,” and in many cases, no “young folks to romp 
with.” It is with such, then, unless, indeed, they be pupils 
of the gymnasium, the “solitary walk” and the “dumb-bells,” 
or no exercise :—for the few squares occasionally travelled 
from necessity, hardly deserve this name. So far, then, 
from depreciating these modes of relief and recuperation, we 
would earnestly urge them as a duty upon all students,—in- 
deed, upon all whose occupations are of a sedentary charac- 
ter. Let there be a stated hour for the walk ; let it be rais- 
ed to the dignity of a duty; and permit nothing, save ur- 
gent necessity, to interfere with its performance. We have 
now in our mind the cases of two acquaintances who display, 
positively and negatively, the importance of the daily walk. 
The one, for many years a captive in his well-stored library, 
taking sweet counsel with the sages, philosophers, historians 
and poets of all ages, was assailed by those disorders which, 
sooner or later, punish those who transgress the laws of the 
physical economy. Friendly exhortation proved insufficient 
to arouse him to a just sense of his danger, and he was laid 
low just at the time when it was hoped that he was ready to 
communicate to the world the results of those studies which 
he had loved and pursued “not wisely but too well!’ The 
scholars of many portions of the land, and of other lands, 
lamented his untimely fall, but few knew the impressive 
lesson thus taught to those familiar with the truth. An 
elegant scholar, a profound student of classic lore and 
historic page, a delightful companion, a loving husband, 
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a good citizen—but all this availed nothing, so long as 
the machinery was permitted to rust by inaction. 

The other picture is that of a scholar, the senior by twen- 
ty years of the first named; a graduate of Harvard of the 
class of 1797, the head of the Bar in his own city, if not at 
the head of his profession in America, who leaves his library 
every morning for the benefit of that exercise in the open 
air which we trust will still prolong an honorable life (already 
protracted beyond four score and five) for many years to 
come. At that hour—pre-occupied by a standing engage- 
ment devoted to those atmospheric influences which have 
proved so healthful—no visitor is received and no business 
entertained: the walk is the “business” of the hour. And, 
believe me good reader, half resolved to test the advantages 
of a daily excursion, you must be as stringent in your resolu- 
tion. Let not every trifle—let nothing save a great and 
pressing duty—cause you to lose, or to postpone—which will 
generally be to lose—your daily walk. The physical benefit 
of the mere motion is quite sufficient to repay you for the 
time invested in the operation. The exercise ‘promotes a 
mutual action of both solids and fluids: it increases animal 
heat, by the same law of nature that the electric globe, in 
whirling round, collects fire: it invigorates the heart ; occa- 
sions an equal distribution of the blood, and other circulating 
fluids, through the whole vascular system,—consequently 
promotes every secretion : it tends to augment the tone and 
vigor of the muscular fibres, whereby the nervous energy 
becomes greater, and increases the action of the stomach 
with respect to appetite and digestion: most powerfully ob- 
viates a plethorie state, or too great a fulness of the vessels ; 
as well as assists a vegetable diet in removing it when pres- 
ent: it likewise renders the body less liable to malignant 
influences, or to the attacks of putrid diseases.” Dr. Squir- 
rell: Essay on Indigestion and its Consequences. 

Again: “Ezercitium nature dormientis stimulatio mem- 
brorum solatium, morborum medela, fuga vitiorum, medicina 
languorum, destructio omnium malorum.” Gordonius de 
Conserv. Vit. Hom. Lib. I. ¢. T. 

“Guy Patin,” says Lord Chesterfield, “recommends to a 
patient to have no doctor but a horse, and no apothecary 
but an ass.” 

Dr. Fuller considers horse-riding the best because ‘‘a mix- 
ed exercise, partly active and partly passive, while other 
works, such as walking, running, stooping, or the like, re- 
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quire some labor and more strength for their performance.” 
Medicina Gymnastica. 

Dr. Cheyne remarks that “walking, though it will answer 
the same end yet it is more laborious and tiresome.” ‘The 
English Malady. 

To many, doubtless, horse-riding “is more laborious and 
tiresome” than walking: but these modes of exercise should 
be used alternately :—where the horse is at hand, at com- 
mand, and neither lame nor afflicted with any of those “‘lls’’, 
to which, either from “inheritance,” or casualty, horses seem 
peculiarly liable. The legs are always ‘on hand,” (to use a 
slight Hibernicism), generally at command,” and require 
neither saddle, bridle, nor bit, nor a weekly settlement for 
provender ; no small deduction from stipend of a Rector, the 
moderate salary of an Editor, or the meagre earnings of a 
Reviewer. 

Dr. Hart prejudges the case, when he holds up to our 
reprobation the “‘dismal, solitary walk.” 

“Solitary” we suppose the walk will often be, for conve- 
nience and congeniality will seldom concur in favoring one 
with a desirable companion,—and solitude is greatly prefera- 
ble to uncongenial or controversial companionship: but that 
a “solitary walk’ should be “dismal,” we see no necessity. 
The excursionist in “L’ Allegro,” though “not unseen,” seems 
to have been unaccompanied, and he, certainly, was not “‘dis- 
mal,” and “Il Penserosa,” the Melancholy Man, preferred 
to be solitary ; and we always suspected him, notwithstand- 
ing his affected stoicism and philosophizing, to be enjoying 
himself greatly. Indeed, to many there are few greater 
pleasures than a “solitary walk’’ in the fields, the woods, or 
even the thoroughfares of a great city. And here we could 
enlarge, but that this is not the place for enlargement. Let 
it be understood, however, that we entirely concur in Dr. 
Hart’s preference for sport to walks: we are only seeking to 
leave “without excuse” those who, lacking opportunities or 
tastes for the former, are disposed to justify themselves in the 
omission of the latter. 

As to the number of hours per day of intellectual labor, 
which may safely precede or follow the daily walk, or walks, 
a man’s knowledge of his own constitution, his experience of 
results, and “the kind of labor performed must guide to a 
decision—only let it be a decision,’’—not a vague, nerveless 
intention. Let the workman say—So many hours I will se- 
clude myself in my library, deny myself to all comers, and 
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devote myself to the preparation of my sermon, my book, 
my essay or to my studies. At such and such hours my 
parishioners, friends, acquaintances, strangers or bores (to 
which last class, alas! almost all of the members of the for- 
mer classes seem at times naturally to gravitate can see me 
but during my library hours they cannot see me. They will 
soon come to understand this; and if they are considerate 
and reasonable, will approve of this system: if they are in- 
considerate and unreasonable, their censure will be no re- 
proach, and their estrangement no loss. 

What a mistake there is here,—and what embarrassment 
and inconvenience result from the mistake! viz.: the convic- 
tion entertained by some dear, kind people that it is their 
duty to cheer the solitude of their minister or literary friend 
by passing an hour or two with him every few weeks! If 
they could read the heart, see the face, hear the exclama- 
tion (impatience tempered by piety or politeness,) of the 
visited, when the visitor’s name is announced to the pastor 
hard at work at his next Sunday’s discourse, or the author 
laboriously revising his last chapter, they would be less lavish 
of their well-meant but most injudicious attendance. 

But how many hours should be ordinarily given to head 
work by one in good health? For occasional efforts, ten 
hours is not too much ; to daily recurring, yearly continued, 
literary toil, not more than eight to nine hours should be 
devoted. There is an impression abroad that divines and 
other students, as a general rule, devote too much time to 
their books. We doubt this: perhaps few men after leaving 
college spend more than four to six hours daily in hard 
study,—and this is too little. If the reader thinks that we 
understate the truth, so far as he is concerned, at least, let 
him for a day or two keep a careful account of the hours de- 
voted to hard work—reading or writing—and compare the 
aggregate per diem with his somewhat loose computation or 
rather guess, on this subject. Let him deduct from this sup- 
positious sum the time lost over the newspapers, or in unne- 
cessary letter-writing, and in the reception of those moths of 
time, people who “just step in to see how you are” and he 
will be no longer supprised at the slow progress in the libra- 
ry. The stories in books of literary anecdotes, current in 
the newspapers, and worn threadbare in the author’s corners 
of social entertainment, of pale students drying up the 
sources of life by ten or twenty years of daily absorption in 
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some great work, will bear large discounts when closely ex- 
amined. 

Gibbon is ranked among the very chiefest of laborious 
scholars, and undoubtedly he performed a great work : but 
he took plenty of time to do it in, and took things, save in 
the conclusion of the last volume, much at his ease. He 
calls “The” Decline and Fall “the labor of six quartos and 
twenty years” (Miscel. Works, ed. 1837, p. 59,) but his own 
Autobiography enables us to reduce his figures very con- 
siderably. 

We have been at some pains to compute the time actually 
bestowed upon the preparation and composition of this 
noble monument of human genius, and give the follow- 
ing as the result : 


Vol. I. Years. Vols. I]. & III. Years. . Vols. 1V., V. & VJ. Years. 
1768 1778 1782 
1769 1779 } of 1783 
3 of 1770 1780 4 of 1784 
} of 1771 pei 1785 
} of 1772 3 1786 
1773 Less } 3 of 1787 

1774 

1775 


6h my 


Of say six hours each day, or ten * years of eight hours 
a day. We say six hours a day, on an average, on the fol- 
lowing evidence of the historian himself: ‘Iappily for my 
eyes, I have always closed my studies with the day, and com- 
monly with the morning; anda long but temperate, labor 
has been accomplished without fatiguing either the mind or 
body.” Miscell. Works, p. 107. 

Not so leisurely laboured the doughty Prynne: “Ile,” 
says Anthony Wood, “may well be entitled Voluminous 
Prynne, as Tostatus Albulensis was 200 years before his 
time called Voluminous Tostatus: for I verily believe, that 
if rightly computed, he wrote a sheet for every day of his 
life, reckoning from the time when he came to the use of 
reason and the state of man. His custom when he studied 
was to put on a long quilted cap which came an inch over his 
eyes, serving as an umbrella to defend them from too much 
light ; and seldom eating a dinner, would every three hours 
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or more be maunching a roll of bread, and now and then re- 
fresh his exhausted spirits with ale brought to him by his 
servant.”” Wood’s Athen. Oxon., Bliss’s ed., IIT 852. 

Of the learned Matthew Pool, Calamy tells us, “his com- 
mon rule was to rise very early in the morning, about three 
or four o’clock ; and take a raw egg about eight or nine, and 
another about twelve, and then continue his studies till the 
afternoon was pretty far advanced, when he went abroad and 
spent the evening at some friend’s house in cheerful conver- 
sation,” in which “he was very facetious, as well as very 
true to his friend.” And this reference to the compiler of 
the “Synopsis Criticorum’” may well remind us of another 
great biblicist, Edmund Castell, who says, ‘‘I considered that 
day as idle and dissatisfactory in which I did not toil sixteen 
or eighteen hours either at the Polyglot or Lexicon.” 

Abraham Sharp, the mathematician, Flamsteed’s invalua- 
ble colleague, was another hard worker and a determined 
enemy of bores,—whom, indeed, he took good care should 
never get inside the house. His only two regular visitors, a 
mathematician and an apothecary of Little Horton, when 
they wished to see him, signified their presence by rubbing a 
stone against a certain part of the outside wall of the 
house.” If Sharp preferred an outside to an inside “rub- 
ber,” he let them rub on, or seek a more hospitable door.— 
He was very irregular in his meals, and “sparing in his diet, 
which he frequently took in the following manner : A little 
square hole, something like a window, made a communication 
between the room where he was usually employed in calcula- 
tions, and another chamber or room in the house where a ser- 
vant could enter; and before this hole he had contrived a 
sliding board: the servant always placed his victuals in this 
hole without speaking or making any the least noise; and 
when he had a little leisure he visited his cupboard to see 
what it afforded to satisfy his hunger or thirst. But it 
often happened, that his breakfast, dinner, and supper, had 
remained untouched by him, when the servant has gone to 
remove what was left—so deeply engaged had he been in his 
calculations.” 

Robert Hall would sometimes sit intensely engaged in 
thought for more than twelve hours in the day, so that 
“when one or two of his kind friends have called upon him, 
in the hope of drawing him from his solitude, they have 
found him in such a state of nervous excitement as led 
them to unite their efforts in persuading him to take some 
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mild narcotic and retire to rest.’’ The punishment of this 
excess is well known. ‘The melancholy examples of Colonel 
Gurwood and Hugh Miller will readily occur to the mind. 
Of our American scholars, Hugh Legare also fell a victim to 
this habit of long abstraction preventing as it did the oppor- 
tunities for that exercise the importance of which Dr. Hart 
urges on his readers. That Legare thus brought on that 
painful disease which cut him short under the roof of a 
hospitable friend in Boston, we know from the testimony of 
his medical adviser in Charleston. When he was at his stu- 
dies abroad, Mr. Preston says that “on one occasion he found 
himself at breakfast on Sunday morning, on the same seat 
where he had breakfasted the day before—not having quit- 
ted it meantime.” 

Mr. Prescott was a wiser man: his habits are well known 
and have become better known through the pen of the 
eminent scholar to whom we have just alluded as the kind 
host of Hugh Legare. 

Washington Irving took his “ease” in his library as well 
as in his “inn,’’—but when working in another man’s library, 
as in Mr. Rich’s in Madrid, or when he heard the sound of 
the printer’s feet behind him, he could use yreat expedition. 
In a conversation with him in 1857 we happened to call his 
attention to De Quincey’s assertion that “few men could de- 
vote more than six hours a day to intellectual exertion,” but 
we remarked that we knew better than that, and that he 
must know better also. “Yes,” he responded, “I have 
worked fourteen hoursa day.” That he was a conscientious 
annalist need hardly be repeated. Being at Sunnyside in 
the Summer of 1855, we quoted Boswell’s declaration that 
in composing his Life of Johnson he was sometimes obliged 
to “run half over London for a date.” “Well,” replied Ir- 
ving, ‘I have been all this morning looking for a date. And 
when you have your facts, they must be prepared for the 
reader. When you have the skeleton you must put the soul 
in it. My great object is to be perfectly plain and intelligi- 
ble. People talk of ‘writing up,—my difficulty is to write 
down. * * * * Writing history is a very different 
thing from writing fiction. You have such trouble with 
dates and facts.” 

Of the prospects of the circulation of his Life of Wash- 
ington, on which he was then engaged, he was by no means 
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sanguine. Mr. Putnam, his publisher then present, had pre- 
dicted that 50,000 copies would be sold sooner or later: the 
writer of this article raised the figures to a hundred thou- 
sand. “Hear him talk of thousands!” exclaimed Irving.— 
“TI do not see how he can sell one thousand. It used to bea 
great matter to sell a thousand copies of a work.” We pre- 
sume that the largest number named has been reached 
Jong since. 

Dr. Hart’s second piece of advice to the Students of 
Pennsylvania College is to acquire the habit of being before- 
hand with whatever you wndertake, p. 14. Teaching his 
“philosophy by examples,”’ he instances as a “ready man”’ and 
“a full man” the late Dr. Murray, of Elizabeth, N. J., whose 
testimony it was “that he spent usually,the entire morning of 
five days, never less than four days, in the composition of a 
sermon, and that he was never without at least three finished 
sermons ahead.” “It is a recorded fact,” says the lecturer, 
“that after his death there were found in his desk no less 
than four finished sermons, fully written out, which had ne- 
ver been preached, besides a fifth sermon already on the 
stocks. I am informed that he has had at times as many as 
eight sermons ahead. The Doctor moreover, was abundant 
in other labors in the pen. He wrote several books. He 
wrote many popular lectures and addresses. He wrote al- 
most every week an article for the New York Observer, fil- 
ling from one to two columns of that paper. He was a fre- 
quent attendant upon ecclesiastical councils of various kinds, 
and upon literary festivals such as the present. Yet he 
never seemed to be in a hurry, never pressed for time. He 
had all the comfort of a gentleman of leisure. It was 
simply because he early found, and ever adhered to, the 
habit of being beforehand with every engagement.” pp. 
14, 16. 

It is very evident, then, that the good Doctor adhered to 
the rule which we have already commended to our student,— 
that is, to permit no interference with the hours appropriated 
to the library :—to run the risk of losing an unreasonable 
acquaintance whose place can easily be replaced (if replace- 
ment be desirable,) rather than incur the certain loss of price- 
Jess hours which can never be recalled. Have the courage 
to say “No!”—it isa rarer gift than is generally supposed. 
Do not paint Cotton Mather’s “Br Sxort” over your libra- 
ry door—for how few have the good sense and good manners 
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to “be short!” Adopt a better motto: “Be Absent,” for 
instance, strikes us as an improvement. 

In this matter of being “beforehand with what is underta- 
ken,”’ our preacher, (Dr. Hart) has earned a right to give 
advice to others, for he assures us, that in an almost uninter- 
rupted connection with the press for twenty years, it is his 
boast that he has “never kept a printer waiting for an hour.” 
p. 18. Few of us can say as much: though, doubtless, 
the public would have been no losers if some of us had “kept 
the printer waiting” for many hours,—for ever. 

The Doctor next advises his students (p. 18) to hold on 
to the calling or profession which they choose,—most 
wholesome counsel to a people so given to change as 
the Americans. 

“Of course,” he says, “‘one may make so foolish a choice, 
may err so egregiously in the first step, that to retrace it, 
and begin anew at something else, is indispensable. In this 
matter no absolute rule is possible. The tendency however 
is very strong in one direction. Where one man perseveres 
in a calling that he ought to abandon, a dozen men abandon 
their calling who ought to stick to it. It is not difficult to 
account fer this. All those kinds of business which are 
surest in the end, which pay best in the long run, are slowest 
in the beginning, to yield areturn. The young lawyer or 
physician has to creep along at first at a most discouraging 
pace. In those early years of professional probation, when 
the man is hardly earning his salt, some other business opens 
before him that promises an immediate income,—some- 
thing that will bring him at once two or three times what 
he is now receiving. “The temptation is strong indeed.” 
pp- 18-19. 

For the encouragement of our “briefless barristers” and 
patientless doctors, let us illustrate Dr. Hart’s text by a few 
instances of the wisdom of “continuing in that state where- 
unto one is called.” 

At the age of fifteen years, little William Blackstone was 
at the head of his school—The Charter House of which he 
had been an inmate since his seventh or eighth year. In his 
seventeenth year he was entered a commoner of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, there pursued his studies for three years; 
and subsequently applied himself to the law for five years. 
Ife had now lived twenty-three years, for sixteen of which 
he had been under training for the business of life. This 
can hardly be called insufficient preparation :—expectations 
of moderate success were surely not unreasonable. Yet 
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from 1746, the year in which he was called to the Bar, to 
the year 1760 he reports only two cases in which he was en- 
gaged and these were not of sufficient note to be recorded in 
any report book save his own. As to “paying office expen- 
ses,” that, after some years of this hard experience, was too 
extravagant an idea to be entertained fora moment. And 
yet from his admission, to Michaelmas Term in 1750, four 
years, he had regularly attended the Court of King’s Bench 
and taken notes of cases. Under this adverse state of af- 
fairs did the “briefless barrister” seek another calling? By 
no means :—he still continued his pursuit of his proverbially 
‘jealous mistress,” and in time, though in other branches of 
his profession, he was rewarded with her choicest favors.— 
His brilliant success—is it not written in the resolute hearts 
of many a struggling yet determined successor to which it 
has been inspiration, courage and experience ? 

Lord Eldon’s early hardships have become familiar to the 
world through the volumes of Horace Twiss. It was his 
habit to rise every morning at four to master the foundations 
of the law. When reading at night he would bind a wet 
towel around his head to check any tendency to drowsiness. 
A medical friend remonstrated :—“No matter,” says Scott, 
“IT must do as I am now doing or starve.” At last, in Janu- 
ary, 1766, he was called to the Bar,—and now “hope ele- 
vates and joy brightens his crest.” ‘When I was called to 
the bar,” he remarks to his niece, “Bessy [his wife] and I 
thought all our troubles were over: business was to pour in, 
and we were to be almost rich immediately. So I made a 
bargain with her, that during the following year all the mo- 
ney I should receive in the first éleven months should be 
mine, and whatever I should get in the twelfth month should 
be hers. What a stingy dog I must have been to make such 
a bargain! I would not have done so afterwards. But how- 
ever, so it was; that was our agreement: and how do you 
think it turned out? In the twelfth month I received half 
a guinea; eighteen pence went for fees, and Bessy got nine 
shillings: in the other eleven months I got not one shilling.’’ 
T'wiss’s Life of Eldon, I. 100. 

Towards the close of his life, as the great man was passing 
through Cursitor Street with his Secretary, remembrance of 
the days of poverty, was awakened by familiar scenes. [le 
paused: “Here,” said he, “was my first perch. How often 
have I run down to Fleet Market with a sixpence in my 
hand, to buy sprats for supper.” 
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As a contrast to this “sixpence story” we present the fol- 
lowing significant line from the Obituary notice of his 
lordship in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, March, 1838, p. 
320. “The personal property has been sworn to be un- 
der 700,000 1.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly—but “the time would fail to tell,” 
and our portion of this number of the Review would fail to 
hold, the twentieth part of “the noble army” of those whom 
industry, energy, perseverance and the favor of God 
“have brought from straitness of bread to a large and wealthy 

lace.”” 

. We pass over Dr. Hart’s fourth head, Have some fresh 
intellectual acquisition always on hand, and his fifth head— 
Avoid the mistake of limiting too strictly your studies to 
your own particular sect or caste (the excellence of which 
counsel must commend itself to the assent of every sensible 
reader), to allow ourselves a few lines of hearty endorsement 
of the last topic of this admirable address. 

VI. The importance of cultivating the art of conversa- 
tion. p. 31. 

We have few good talkers in America, and the chief cause 
is obvious: we have few good listeners: and the existence 
of the latter is a necessary condition of the existence of the 
former. ‘The literary soil of England, and the same may be 
said of that of France, is favorable to the growth of conver- 
sationists. At the “Holland Houses,” great and small, of 
London, when a man eminent for his knowledge, and known 
to be skilled in the art of imparting that knowledge, makes 
his appearance he naturally takes the lead in conversation, 
‘‘and the people like to have it so.” He is not interrupted 
by impertinence, distracted by impatience, nor chilled by a 
yawn ; his eyes are not pained by listless inattention, nor 
his voice drowned by the untimely thunder of an orchestra. 
It is not considered out of place, but very much in place, 
that he who “gives his days and nights” to a particular de- 
partment of knowledge, should communicate some of the re- 
sults of his studies to those not so well informed. The Na- 
piers can talk of battles and sieges and Macaulay of Claver- 
house and the Covenanters, De Morgan of mathematics, 
Airey of asteroids, and Charles Babbage of calculating ma- 
chines, without being ridiculed as pedants and avoided as 
bores. Is it soin America? Tere we have no kings de 
societe, and every man talketh what nonsense “seemeth best’’ 
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to his own ears. Cooper somewhere says that an American 
would consider himself very deficient if he could not talk 
upon every subject, at any time, at a moment’s notice. Is 
not this too true? What chance would Conversation Sharpe, 
or Mackintosh, or Coleridge, or Macaulay or Maginn have 
had in America? We do not name Johnson for he would 
have forced his way: Nay, sir, you have asked my opinion 
and you shall hear it!” or, “Sir, you are shamefully ignor- 
ant of the first principles of what you are attempting to 
teach! You give us sound without sense, and declamation 
without argument!” ‘Oh, for an hour” of Johnson, in eve- 
ry so-called literary circle of our country ! 

To present an idea in its full light, perhaps in several 
lights, to institute a historical parallel, or develope a truth 
in philosophy, ethics, religion, or even politics, requires some 
little time: and no man or woman worth hearing will at- 
tempt either of these things when morally certain of being 
instructed by socialism or bullied by dogmatism at every 
other sentence. Want of humility here, as in every thing 
else, is the foe to improvement. Men had rather remain ig- 
norant than gain knowledge by an admission of ignorance ; 
and he who corrects their ignorance by his knowledge, is 
deemed their “enemy” because he has “‘told them the truth.” 
Let one of the smatterers pronounce any absurdity in 
letters, morals, ethics, or religion, and he will be found 
restive under instruction, communicated, perhaps, from a 
sense of duty, in the kindest and most considerable man- 
ners.” 

“VII. Deem it not below the dignity of the occasion 
that Lurge upon you the duty of cultivating good man- 
ners.” 36. 

Such is the last head of advice in the Address before us. 

Perhaps in the remarks just made we have to some extent 
anticipated the subject; nor have we space to enlarge 
upon the theme, important as it is. | 

If any man need to be reminded of the importance of 
good manners, let him remember that day when warmed by 
the affecting appeals of the preacher, or the eloquent exhor- 
tations of the author, he made haste to the supposed sym- 
pathizing friend of the vestry room, or the library to 
find a repulsive icicle, or a chattering, egotistical buffoon. 
Dr. Hart instances the late Joseph John Gurney as a 
Specimen of faultless manners, and we can bear witness from 
our own recollections of that excellent man, that he has not 
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overdrawn the portrait, no not “‘in the estimation of a hair.”’ 
Mr. Gurney was, indeed, the beau ideal of a Christian gen- 
tleman. But we need not go to England for specimens, 
Boston itself being witness. Our Southern brethren esteem 
themselves peculiarly well off in this description of produce— 
finished gentleman—and though we consider their manners 
of late not entirely beyond criticism, those who remember 
the bearing and conversation of Major Davezac, Captain 
Upshur, and many others, living and deceased, who could be 
named, will feel another pang added to the bitterness of 
fratricidal strife: necessary and inevitable, as the madness of 
Secession has made that strife. 

Nor does our lecturer fail to direct the attention of his 
students to the best school of good manners. 

“That which I recommend to you is not to be won from 
the dancing master or the tailor. No one can be insensible 
to the charms of graceful posture, movement, and costume. 
But the charm of manner of which I have been speaking, 
lies deeper than these. It is no outside varnish. It springs 
from real goodness of heart, from a life hid with Christ in 
God. Itis Christian charity clothing itself spontaneously 
in fitting external expression. It gives beauty to the plain- 
est face, it teaches winning words and ways to the most ig- 
norant. * * * * Ifthen you would have truly good 
manners, in their very highest type, seek first of all good- 
ness and purity of heart. Be filled with a kind and loving 
spirit. Drink largely of that charity which doth not behave 
itself unseemly, and which seeketh not her own, which suffer- 
eth long and is kind. Good manners are only the natural 
expression of unselfish benevolence. If this be wanting, 
they are a cheat anda sham. But having this, you will not 
count the slightest article of dress, the most inconsiderable 
movement of the limbs or the person, the most trifling word 
or the most ordinary occasion as beneath your care and study 
if thereby you can add in any degree to the happiness of any 
human being.” pp. 38, 39. 

Thus having “thoroughly furnished” his student “to all 
good works,” Dr. Tart dismisses him with his benediction 
to “act well his part” in the great battle of life. Well will 
be for him, well for his race—if he thus “serve his genera- 
tion,” and receive at last the commendation and the 
reward promised to “the good and faithful servant who 
knew and who performed his Master's will!” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


OUR GENERAL SYNOD. 


The Twenty-first Convention* of the General Synod met 
in York, Pennsylvania, May 5th, 1864. The opening dis- 
course, in the absence of the President of the last Conven- 
tion, was delivered by Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D. D., of 
Springfield, Ohio, from Esther 4: 13, 14, “Then Mordecai 
commanded to answer Esther, Think not with thyself that 
thou shalt escape in the king’s house, more than all the 
Jews. For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, 
then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise to the 
Jews from another place; but thou and thy father’s house 
shall be destroyed: and who knoweth whether thou art come 
for such a time as this?” The subject presented was, 
“The Responsibility of the Church in the present National 
Crisis.” It was an interesting and able discussion and was 
listened to with marked attention by the large audience, con- 
vened on the occasion. 

There are at present, twenty-nine District Synods, con- 
nected with the General Synod, from all of which, except 
the Synods of Virginia, Western Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Texas, delegates were present. As 
these Synods have neither announced their withdrawal nor 
been cut off, they may be regarded as a part of the General 
Synod, and the hope, cherished that, when the War has been 
brought to aconclusion and the country once more united, 
their representatives may again be found on the floor of 
Synod. We believe that many of our brethern in the South 
are still with us in sympathy, and that when the opportunity 
is offered, by the re-establishment of the Federal authority 
over that territory, they will be glad to renew their connec- 
tion with the Northern Church and cordially co-operate with 
us in efforts to fulfil our high mission. Delegates from the 
Border States of Maryland and Kentucky were present. 
Two Synods, the Synod of Minnesota and the Franckean 


Officers.—Samuel Sprecher, D. D., of Ohio, President; Prof. M. L. 
Stoever, of Pennsylvania, Secretary; A. F, Ockershausen, Esq., of New 
York, Treasurer. 
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Synod, made application for admission, and were received. 
When the roll was called one hundred and fifty (eighty-five 
clerical and sixty-five lay members,) answered to their names, 
the largest number of delegates ever in attendance at the 
General Synod, or at any Lutheran Convention in the Uni- 
ted States. There were, also, ninety ministerial brethren, 
as well as prominent laymen from different sections of the 
Church, present, indicating the deep interest felt in the 
General Synod and the strong hold it has upon the affections 
of the Church. 

The sessions were well attended, the congregations, as- 
sembled at public worship and the several anniversary servi- 
ces, were larger than we have ever known on any similar oc- 
casion, and the kind attentions and generous hospitalities of 
the citizens of York could not have been surpassed. They 
will long be held in grateful recollection. It was in many 
respects a most pleasant meeting of Synod, one that will be 
memorable in its history and fraught with important conse- 
quences. Some who anticipated its deliberations with trem- 
bling, regard the results which were reached with grateful 
joy. The General Synod we believe, occupies, this day, a 
stronger position than it has, since its organization. As its 
basis has been more clearly defined and its love for the ven- 
erable Confession of the Church, more explicitly expressed, 
new friends will rally around it, fresh acquisitions will be 
made from year to year and, we trust, that the day is not 
very remote when the whole Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
this country will be united under its banner. 

The question, which awakened the deepest interest and 
elicited the most discussion was the 


Reception of the Franckean Synod, 


and although the debate was animated and earnest, it was in 
general, ‘onducted in a kind, fraternal and christian spirit. 
The discussion on the subject was thorough and able, and 
was participated in by Drs. Polhman, Baugher, C. W. Schef- 
fer, Stork, Passavant, Harkey, Ziegler, Harrison, Sprech- 
er, Rev. Messrs. Titus, Wedekind, Krotel, Hull, Wel- 
den, Bassler, Goodlin, Wenzel, Kunkelman, Senderling, 
Adleberg, Bolton, Neumann, Wicting, Van Alstine, Dr. 
Kemp, Hon. C. Kugler, J. J. Cochran, Esq., and others. 
Vout. XV, No. 59. 50 
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It was maintained, on the one side, that the Franckean 
Synod was Lutheran only in name, that it had a creed of its 
own, substituted for the Augsburg Confession, one that wastin- 
consistent with the Church’s doctrinal basis, and to which the 
Campbellites and other heretical sects in the West might sub- 
scribe ; that this creed was evasive on points that were funda- 
mental, that it contained nothing in its character that was 
distinctly Lutheran, that it made no reference to the Confes- 
sion of the Church. It was also stated, that the Synod had 
deliberately, at its formation, ignored and set aside the Con- 
fession and that this action it had never yet repudiated.— 
Allusion was made to a judicial decision, given by Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sanford of the State of New York, in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Franckean Synod was not a 
Lutheran body. It was maintained that a most dangerous 
precedent would be established, if Lutheran Synods were 
allowed to form new creeds; that the faith of the Lutheran 
Church was settled, and that the General Synod itself had 
no power to make changes or introduce innovations into it; 
that the Augsburg Confession was essential to constitute us 
Lutherans, and that, therefore, the Franckean Synod could 
not constitutionally be admitted as an integral part of the 
General Synod until it received the Confession as an ex- 
ponent of the fundamental truths of the Bible, as taught by 
our Church. 

It was argued, on the other side, that the Franckean 
Synod had complied with the requirements of the General 
Synod, that it had, in adopting its Constitution, adopted its 
doctrinal basis, and that if there was anything in the creed 
which was at variance with the Confession, it was, by their 
recent action, revoked or superseded. It was asserted, that a 
direct recognition of the Augsburg Confession was not nec- 
cessary for admission into the General Synod, as its Consti- 
tution does not even mention the name of the Confessicn ; 
that the Franckean Synod had as virtually adopted it as the 
General Synod itself had, that the Synod was not so much 
in fault, as the Constitution of the General Synod was loose 
and indefinite. Their doctrinal views, it was said, should be 
compared with the Augsburg Confession ; if they differ from 
it, the Synod should not be received ; if they do not, there 
could be no objection to their reception. The Synod, it was 
believed, did teach the fundamental doctrines of the Bible, 
as they are taught by our Church, and its representatives, 
making application for admission, were sound in the faith.— 
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It was argued, that the principle, which would exclade the 
Franckean Synod, would cut off many of the District 
Synods, which do not in their Constitutions formally recog- 
nize the Augsburg Confession. Reference was also made to 
the origin and early history of the General Synod, to the 
views of the men who framed the Constitution and to the 
circumstances under which the New York Ministerium, the 
Hartwick and other Synods were received into the General 
Synod. The legal decision against the Lutheran character 
of the Franckean Synod, it was said, was entitled to no 
weight, inasmuch as Vice-Chancellor Sanford was not a 
Lutheran, and no theologian, and that in the State of Ohio 
in one of the Courts a legal opinion of an opposite bearing 
had been given ; and that the civil authorities were not com- 
petent to determine questions, that related to the Church.— 
It was also stated, that the Synod used the General Synod’s 
Hymn Book, contributed its funds to the support of our 
Foreign Missions and other benevolent operations of the 
Church, educated its students at Hartwick Seminary, that it 
was represented in its Board of Trustees and Visitors and 
interchanged delegates with the New York Ministerium and 
the Hartwick Synod. The delegates declared that they had 
presented themselves for admission with honest hearts, with 
an earnest desire to co-operate with their Lutheran brethren; 
that they desired to become a component part of the Gener- 
al Synod, that their usefulness, as a Synod, might be in- 
creased ; that they were under the impression, when their 
Synod adopted the Constitution of the General Synod, they 
also adopted the Augsburg Confession, as received by the 
General Synod. 

All in the Convention seemed anxious to admit the 
Synod, if it could be done consistently with duty. The 
only difference was that some of the brethren desired to 
postpone the application, until there was, in the Constitu- 
tion of the Synod, a distinct recognition of the Augsburg 
Confession, whilst others were willing, as the delegates were 
on the ground and supposed that they had complied with the 
conditions required, to receive it at once, on the faith of the 
promise made, and with the express understanding that at 
the next meeting of the Synod, whatever informality 
there might have been in their proceedings, all room for doubt 
would be removed. 

The Synod at first unanimously resolved that the Franc- 
kean Synod be admitted as an integral portion of the Gen- 
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eral Synod, so soon as they shall give formal expression to 
their adoption of the Augsburg Confession, as received by 
the General Synod. This action was however, the next day, 
reconsidered and the whole subject finally disposed of by the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

Etesolved, That the Franckean Synod be received into 
connexion with the General Synod, with the understand- 
ing that, at its next meeting it declare in an official 
manner, its adoption of the doctrinal articles of the 
Augsburg Confession, as a substantially correct exhi- 
bition of the fundamental doctrines of the Word of God. 

Against this action of the General Synod Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Schaeffer and others felt it their duty to enter their earnest 
and respectful protest, disclaiming, at the same time, any 
disposition to impugn the motives of those who favored the 
application, and expressing high personal regard for the 
brethren of the Franckean Synod. The position assumed 
by the Protestants was (1) that the General Synod provides 
for the admission of regularly constituted Synods, that a 
regularly constituted Synod is one that “holds the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible, as taught by our Church,” 
and that by universal consent, these doctrines so taught are 
expressed in the Augsburg Confession; that the whole his- 
tory of the Franckean Synod presents it as having no rela- 
tion or connexion whatever with the Augsburg Confession, 
and that in its official documents there is no evidence that 
it has ever accepted the Confession: (2) That the 
General Synod is forbidden by its Constitution “‘to introduce 
such alterations in matters appertaining to the faith as might 
in any way tend to burden the consciences of the brethren 
in Christ,” and that they felt their consciences burdened by 
holding Synodical relations with a body that had set upa 
new doctrinal standard: (3) That the General Synod, in the 
spirit of its Constitution requires and prescribes certain con- 
ditions, as prerequisites to the admission of any Synod ; that 
the Franckean Synod was admitted without a compliance 
with these conditions, and in doing so the Constitution had 
been violated and a precedent established which would be fol- 
Jowed by the most lamentable results. 

Dr. Schaeffer also presented a paper, signed by the dele- 
gates of the Synod of Pennsylvania, announcing that inas- 
much us the Pennsylvania Synod at the time of its re-union 
with the General Synod had resolved that, if the General 
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Synod should violate its Constitution and require assent to 
any thing in conflict with the old and long established faith 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, their delegates be re- 
quired to protest against such action, to withdraw from its 
sessions and to report to Synod, and as they regarded the 
admission of the Franckean Synod, as a direct violation 
of the Constitution of the General Synod, they were 
compelled to retire and to report to the body they rep- 
resented. 

These papers were both entered upon the Minutes as weil 
as the answer to the Protest, prepared by a Committee con- 
sisting of Rev. Drs. Baugher and Harrison, and Dr. Kemp, 
who subsequently reported, that whilst they admitted that the 
Franckean Synod had not formally adopted the Augsburg 
Confession, yet they had formally adopted the Constitution 
of the General Synod, and their delegates had declared ver- 
bally, and in the most solemn manner in a written record 
that they believed that, in adopting the Constitution of the 
General Synod, they were adopting the doctrinal basis re- 
quired, which is the Augsburg Confession; what these 
brethren affirm they believed they were really doing they 
hesitate not to declare their Synod will do formally at its 
next regular session ; and that for the purpose of securing 
the ends of truth and righteousness, and to satisfy the minds 
of the doubting and fearful the resolution of the General 
Synod requires them to adopt in a formal manner the doc- 
trinal basis of the Lutheran Church, viz., the Augsburg 
Confession, as containing the fundamental doctrines of the 
Word of God, or forfeit their connexion with this body, The 
Committe think (1) that, whilst confidence in the affirmed con- 
victions of the Franckean Synod is conceded, the General Syn- 
od is secured against the introduction of a Synod into its 
body that is not Lutheran; (2) that the General Synod has 
not willingly or consciously violated the Constitution, or set 
up a new doctrinal standard for the admission of new Synods. 
(3) that the Franckean Synod had really, although not for- 
mally, complied with the conditions required by the Consti- 
tution. Inasmuch as the Constitution of the General Synod 
is indefinite, and a difference of opinion on the subject exists 
among the members of Synod, it was deemed best to yield 
the point, as had been done in the reception of other Synods, 
until the formal action required could be had, with the view 
of satisfying the consciences of some of the brethren, and 
more certainly harmoniziug the whole Synod. 
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The withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Synod’s delegates 
was greatly regretted, but there seemed to be no alternative, 
inasmuch as, in their judgment the Constitution had been 
violated, and the instructions of the Synod on this subject 
were so explicit. We indulge the hope, however, that it is 
only a temporary separation, and that the discussion on 
this question and the subsequent action of the General 
Synod will have a tendency to bind together more firm- 
ly the whole Church, and deepen its affection for the venera- 
ble Confession. 


State of the Country. 


The most intense interest was manifested in reference to 
the State of our Country. This was strengthened from the 
fact that our Armies were then in motion and engaged in a 
fierce and sanguinary conflict. The sons of many of the 
brethren were in the field, and from nearly all our churches 
there were representatives, noble and patriotic men, mingling 
in the sad scenes, ready to make any sacrifice, or to meet 
death for the maintenance of our national life. At one of the 
first sessions of Synod, a resolution was passed to set apart 
one hour, the succeeding day, for humble, earnest prayer to 
Almighty God, in the name of Jesus, for the forgiveness of 
our national sins, for his blessing upon our Armies and Navy 
in the opening campaign, for victory in the coming struggle 
and for the speedy suppression of the Rebellion, and the 
restoration of peace to our distracted land. At the devotion- 
al services that were daily held in the Church, fervent sup- 
plication on behalf of our country ascended to the mercy 
seat. All seemed to realize the importance of the contest 
and our need of the Divine blessing. A committee, consist- 
ing of one from each District Synod, was also appointed to 
prepare a minute on the State of the Country and our duty, 
as Christians, in reference to it. The Committce through 
Rev. Dr. Passavant, subsequently presented a report which 
was unanimously adopted. We record the resolutions in full 
for future reference : 

Jiesolved, That having assembled a second time, during 
the prevalence of Civil War in our land, this Synod cannot 
separate, without solemnly re-affirming the declarations 
adopted at our last Convention, in reference to the origina- 
ting cause of the NKebellion, the necessity of its forcible sup- 
pression, the righteousness of the War which is waged by 
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the Government of the United States for the maintenance of 
the national life, and the consequent duty of every Christian 
to support it by the whole weight of his influence, his prayers 
and his efforts. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge with profound gratitude 
to Almighty God, the various and important successes which 
have thus far crowned our arms ; the merciful interposition 
of Providence in delivering us from the invasions of the ene- 
my, and in protecting our homes, our churches and our In- 
stitutions from the desolations of war; and the cheering 
progress which has been made by the Government and the 
Nation, in the recognition of the laws of God and the rights 
of man, in the measures which have been adopted for the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion. 

Ieesolved. That recognizing the sufferings and calamities 
of War, as the righteous judgments of a just God, visited 
upon us for our transgressions, we call upon our pastors and 
churches to unite with us in the confession of our many and 
grievous individual and national sins, and in fervent suppli- 
cation for the Divine forgiveness, that as a people, we may 
break off sins by righteousness, and do justly, love mercy 
and walk humbly with God. 

Resolved, That as persistent efforts are making among us, 
by professedly Christian writers, to prove, from the Holy 
Scriptures, the Divine institution of American Slavery—the 
principal cause of this wicked Rebellion—we the delegates, 
of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States, hereby express our unqualified condem- 
nation of such a course, which claims the sanction of the 
merciful God and Father of us all for a system of human op- 
pression, which exists only by violence, under the cover of 
iniquitous laws. 


The Christian Commission. 


Rev. B. B. Hotchkin, as a representative of the Christian 
Commission, was present and by invitation addressed the 
Convention on the character and work of that noble Institu- 
tion. A resolution was unanimously adopted, expressive of 
the Synod’s interest in its operations ,especially in its success- 
ful combination of physical and spiritual help for the suffer- 
ing according to the example and instruction of our Lord, 
the extensive and gratuitous services of Christian ministers 
and laymen under its guidance, the remarkable economy as 
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well as efficiency with which its work has been conducted 
and the still widening calls for its labors of love in our Ar- 
mies. A special Committee was also appointed to report on 
the claims of the Commission and to present some plan, by 
which the contributions of our churches for the temporal and 
spiritual relief of our soldiers may be applied through this 
agency. Dr. Baugher from the Committee subsequently 
submitted a report, commending the operations of the Com- 
mission to our churches as a safe and successful channel for 
the preaching of the Gospel to our soldiers; proposing that 
monthly or quarterly collections be taken in our churches 
for the support of this truly Christian work; and re- 
commending the formation of Relief Associations in eve- 
ry congregation for the purpose of procuring clothing, 
food, beverages and other articles, useful to the wounded 
and sick. 


United States Army Hospital, York, Pa. 


The Synod, having been invited to visit the United States 
General Hospital at York under the care of Dr. Henry Pal- 


mer, as Surgeon, and Rev. Dr. J. A. Brown as Chaplain, by 
a unanimous resolution on Saturday afternoon proceeded in 
a body to the grounds and were conducted by the officers 
through the establishment. This Hospital, from the com- 
mencement of the War, has been occupied by our wounded 
soldiers and accomodations are furnished for large numbers, 
whose interests, temporal and spiritual, seem well cared for. 
The Synod was very much gratified with its visit, and enter- 
ed upon its minutes the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this body express its great satisfaction 
with the order and neatness observed in the arrangements of 
the Hlospital, the excellent discipline of the Surgeon in 
charge, and the fidelity and success of the Chaplain in his 
labors among the soldiers. 


American Tract Society. 


Rev, J. J. Marks, D. D., of the American Tract Society, 
Boston, and Rev. G. L. Shearer, of the American Tract So- 
ciety, New York, were present and made interesting state- 
ments relative to the interests and operations of their respec- 
tive Societies, particularly at the present time when a field 
for usefulness was opened in the Army and among the 
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Freedmen of our land. Both Institutions were cordially 
commended to the sympathy and support of our churches. 


Ecclesiastical Correspondence. 


Rev. E. T. Senseman appeared as a delegate from the 
Northern Diocese of the Church of the United Brethren (or 
Moravian) Church, and Rev. B. B. Hotchkin, from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church with the cordial 
salutations of the bodies they represented. Both of them 
presented interesting statements in reference to the condi- 
tion and prosperity of their own Churches, and assurances of 
the fraternal regard and sincere sympathy of their brethren 
with us in the work, in which we are engaged. A communi- 
cation from Rev. B. Bausman, the delegate appointed by the 
General Synod of the German Reformed Church was read 
regretting his inability to be present and expressing the kind 
sentiments and friendly interest of his constituents. 

The Synod appointed the following individuals, as our rep- 
resentatives to corresponding bodies, in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Committee on Ecclesiastical Correspond- 
ence, as reported through Rev. Dr. Harkey: othe General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 8. Sprecher, D. D., 
Primarius, and Rev. D. Steck, Alternate: To the General 
Synod of the German Reformed Church—Rev. D. Steck, 
Primarius, and Prof. M. Diehl, Alternate: To the Northern 
Diocese of the United Brethren (or Moravian) Church—Rev. 
A. C. Wedekind, Primarius, and C. A. Hay, D. D., Alter- 
nate: To the Evangelical Church Union of the West, S. W. 
Harkey, D. D. Primarius, and W. H. Harrison, D. D., Al- 
ternate. The Committee on Foreign Correspondence for the 
ensuing two years consists of Rev. G. F. Krotel, H. N. 
Pohlman, D. D., A. H. Lochman, D. D., W. A. Passavant, 
D. D. and Rev. P. Sahm. 


The German Population of our Country. 


Rev. Dr. Schmucker, from the Committee appointed at 
the last Convention to consider the condition of the German 
population in this country and to present some plan of co- 
operation among them, in a carefully prepared report repre- 
sented the entire number of Germans amongst us of foreign 
birth at 4,000,000, about one third of whom (1,333,333) be- 
ing Lutherans, or of Lutheran extraction. ‘he tide of im- 
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migration has, of late years, chiefly tended towards the North 
Western portions of our country, viz., Wisconsin, whose pop- 
ulation in 1860 was 15 per cent. German, Indiana, 14, Min- 
nesota, 10, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and California, each 7 
per cent., New York, 6, Pennsylvania, 4, whilst the States 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio still contain the largest population 
of German descent, although to a large extent Anglicized. 
Provision for the religious wants of our German population 
is less ample than many others. Our German Ministers on 
an average have charge of three or four congregations and 
ean, therefore, devote only a limited portion of time to each. 
Of course pastoral visitation, meetings during the week, Cate- 
chetical instruction, the Bible Class and Sabbath school can 
receive only partial attention. To meet the wants of our Ger- 
man brethren, (1) A prominent place should be assigned to the 
increase of German Schools, and to the establishment of con- 
gregational schools under the direction of the pastor and 
Church Council: (2) One or more Normal Schools should 
be established for the education of well-qualified teachers who 
can instruct both in the German and the English languages: 
(2) A correspondence should be opened and sustained between 
our German Synods and the Missionary Seminaries and So- 
eieties of Germany in order to secure the services of more 
men of proper qualifications for the American field: (4) Suita- 
ble efforts should be made to circulate more extensively a sanc- 
tified religious literature among our (German, population : 
(5) All our churches both English and German should devote 
a liberal portion of their religious donations to the objects 
proposed. 

The Synod, impressed with the conviction that the 
Lutheran Church in this country can and ought to make 
greater efforts than she has hitherto done to supply the 
religious wants of this large, increasing and destitute por- 
tlon of our population, the German immigrants, unani- 
mously adopted the recommendations of the Committee. 


Narrative on the State of the Church. 


From the Report on the State of the Church, presented 
by Rev. Joel Swartz on behalf of the Committee of one 
from each District Synod, we learn that (1) the cause of 
piety, in connexion with every other interest, has greatly 
suffered during the War. Very many of our young men 
have enlisted in their Country’s service, some have fallen on 
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the battle-field and others, exposed to the dangers of the 
camp, have yielded to the influence of temptation. One 
obvious effect of the War is the abstraction of men and 
means from the Church and a diminution of her energies.— 
The Church has suffered in spiritual life and power. The 
public mind has been withdrawn from the subject of religion 
and distracted by the general and preternatural excitement 
that has prevailed: (2) Yet the Word andthe Sacraments have 
been administered with fidelity and, in many instances, with 
great success. In some sections there have been large addi- 
tions made to the membership of the Church. The time- 
honored custom of Catechization is regarded with increased 
favor throughout the Church. The means of preparing the 
baptized children of the Church for an intelligent profession 
of faith in Christ and the privileges of communicant mem- 
bership had, in many places, fallen into neglect on account 
of its frequent abuse in the hands of those who employed it 
asa mere formal method of introducing the young to the 
Communion without any evidence of piety. Pastoral visi- 
tation continues to be highly valued as a means of edification 
to believers and of religious awakening te many who resist 
the public exhibition of the Divine Word: (3) Sunday 
Schools are multiplying and increasing in efficiency. From 
the extensive circulation of our English and German Sunday 
School papers the Committee entertain the hope that. whilst 
the Sunday School is employed among us as an agency to 
build up Christ’s kingdom, it may specially tend to promote 
the interests of the Lutheran Church: (4) Whilst our ordi- 
nary benevolent operations may have suffered, channels for 
the benefactions of the Church have opened in other direc- 
tions. The various agencies, organized for the relief of our 
patriotic soldiers, have received liberally the means of the 
Church. The spirit of benevolence has rather been strength- 
ened, as the demands for its exercise have been extended : 
(5) The institutions of learning and religion in the Church 
are represented as in a healthful condition. Some of them 
have suffered in consequence of the War. During the Rebel 
invasion of Pennsylvania, which led to the terrific conflict at 
Gettysburg, the grounds and buildings of our College and 
Seminary greatly suffered, but these calamities only revealed 
the deep interest of the Church in these Institutions whilst 
she promptly and spontaneously contributed her means to 
repair the losses sustained. Our Western Institutions have 
also passed through severe trials peculiar to the times, 
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but there is no reason for discouragement. It is believed 
that the difficulties, through which we are now passing will 
be overruled for good, for the advancement of the Church and 
the glory of God. 


The Theological Seminary of the General Synod at Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 


Rev. F. W. Conrad, President of the Board of Directors, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, pre- 
sented a report of the operations of the Institution since the 
last meeting of the General Synod. ‘The report opens with 
an expression of gratitude to God for the signal deliverance 
of the Seminary from the dangers to which it was exposed 
during the memorable contest of Gettysburg, when its build- 
ings and site constituted a part of the Battle-field. Refer- 
ence is also made to the fact that a number of the Theolo- 
gical Students united with a company of volunteers, organ- 
ized among the Students of Pennsylvania College in obedi- 
ence to the call of the Governor of the State, and one of 
their number became the Captain of the company. The 
number of Students in attendance upon the instructions of 
the Professors the last session was twenty-three. The en- 
dowment fund is upwards of $32,000. The announcement 
is made, that Dr. S. S. Schmucker, the Professor of Didactic 
Theology, who has presided over the Institution from the 
beginning, and has labored to promote its interests for thirty- 
eight years, has given the Constitutional notice of his 
intention to resign his position at the next meeting of 
the Board. 


The Liturgy. 


Rev. Dr. Schmucker from the Committee, appointed at the 
last Convention to prepare a Liturgy for the use of our 
churches, presented a report together with a printed copy of 
the work for distribution among the members. The report 
was received and the following minute on the subject 
adopted : 

Whereas so important a measure as the adoption of a new 
Liturgy should not be taken until after the most careful and 
mature deliberation, therefore, Resolved, That the new Lit- 
urgy, prepared and printed by the Committee, be referred to 
the District Synods and churches for-examination, and that 
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a Committee of five be appointed, to whom the action of the 
several Synods shall be referred, which Committee shall ad- 
just and, as far as possible, endeavor to harmonize said 
action and report the same to the next General Synod. ‘The 
Committee consists of 8. S. Schmucker, D. D., H. N. Pohi- 
man, D. D., J. G. Morris, D. D.,S. Sprecher, D. D., and T. 
Stork, D. D. 


Pastors’ Fund. 


The Trustees report that since the last Convention they 
had responded -to all the applications made to them for 
relief; that several of the District Synods, in compliance 
with the request of the General Synod, had transmitted to 
the Treasurer their surplus funds, unappropriated, after the 
wants of their own superannuated ministers, widows and 
orphans had been supplied ; and in conclusion earnestly urge 
upon the Church the duty of contributing liberally to the 
Fund so that it may be increased and rendered sufficient to 
meet any future demands. Two Trustees were elected to 
supply vacancies, so that the present Board consists of Rev. 
E. W. Hutter, L. L. Houpt, Rev. G. F. Krotel, W. M. Heyl, 
Rev. L. E. Albert and W. W. Kurtz. 


Hymn Book. 


The Synod resolved in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion, proposed in the Report of the Committee presented, 
by Rev. Dr. Jacobs, to whom was referred the report of the 
Hymn Book Committee, that the control and management 
of the Catechism, Hymn Book, Liturgy and other books of 
the General Synod, and the power to contract for the publi- 
cation of the several editions should be entrusted to the Hymn 
Book Committee. This discretion is regarded as the more 
necessary at present as the extraordinary condition of our 
country materially affects the prices of publication. The 
Synod also resolved, in view of the fact that the income of 
Synod, from the sales of its publications, falls considerably 
below its actual and increasing expenses that collections be 
taken in the churches in the several District Synods for the 
purpose of creating a fund to defray the mileage of the del- 
egates and other necessary expenses of Synod ; and that any 
surplus funds, remaining hereafter in the Treasury be appro- 
priated to the Missionary or Education Treasuries of the 
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General Synod. The time suggested for these collections in 
all the congregations of the General Synod is the first Sab- 
bath (or near it) in April of each year. The Hymn Book 
Committee, selected by the Convention for the ensuing two 
‘ is composed of Martin Buehler, Dr. D. Luther, Dr. 
I. H. Muhlenberg, Hon. C. Kugler and Isaac Sulger, Esq. 


Proposed Changes in the Constitution of the General 
Synod 

Resolved, That the following propositions for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the General Synod, be sent 
down by the Seeretary to the Presidents of the several Dis- 
trict Synods in connexion with this body, with the re- 
quest that they lay them before their respective Synods 
for decision. 

I. Amendment to Art. 2d, in relation to the ratio of rep- 
resentation. Strike out the 2d paragraph of said article, 
and insert the following: ‘Each Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod containing eight ministers, may send one; if it con- 
tain sixteen, two; if twenty-four, three; if thirty-two, four ; 
if forty, five; if fifty-five, six; if seventy, seven ; if eighty- 
five, eight; and if it contain one hundred or upwards, nine 
delegates of the rank, of ordained ministers, and an equal 
number of lay delegates. Each Synod at present connected 
with this body, shall be entitled to, at least, one clerical and 
one lay representative.” 

II. Amendment to Art. 3, Sec. 3, in the relation to the’ad- 
mission of Synods. Strike out said Sec. 3, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “All regularly constituted Lutheran Synods not now 
in connexion with the General Synod, receiving and holding 
with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our fathers, the word 
of God as contained in the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice ; and the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibi- 
tion of the fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word, and 
of the faith of our Church founded upon that word, may, at 
any time, become associated with the General Synod, by 
complying with the requisitions of this constitution, and send- 
ing delegates according to the ratio specified in Art. 2d.”’ 


Resolutions in reference to alleged errors in the Augsburg 
Confession. 

Whereas, The General Synod of the Evangelical Luther- 

an Church, in the United States, hus recognized the Augs. 
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burg Confessioz., both in the Constitution of the Theological 
Seminary and in the Constitution recommended to District 
Synods as well as in her Liturgy, and, 

Whereas, Our churehes have been agitated by the imputa- 
tion of grave and dangerous errors in this Confession, so that 
amid conflicting statements many who are sincerely desirous of 
knowing the truth are distracted, knowing not what to be- 
lieve, and the danger of internal conflict and schism, is greatly 
increased. And, whereas the General Synod, according to 
its Constitution, “shall apply all their powers, prayers - and 
their means towards the prevention of schisms among us,” we 
therefore, in Synod assembied, in the presence of the Search- 
er of hearts, desire to declare to our Churches and before the 
world, our judgment in regard to the imputation of these 
errors and the alienation among brethren whieh may arise 
from them. 

Resolved, That while this Synod, resting on the word of 
God as the sole authority in matters of faith on its infallible 
warrant, rejects the Romish doctrine of the real presence or 
transubstantiation, and with it the doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, rejects the Romish mass, and all the ceremonies dis- 
tinctive of the mass ; denies any power in the sacraments, as 
an opus operatum, or that the blessings of Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper, can be received without faith ; rejects auri- 
cular confession and priestly absolution; holds that there is 
no priesthood on earth, but that of all believers, and that 
God only can forgive sins ; and maintains the divine obliga- 
tions of the Sabbath, and while we would with our whole 
heart reject any part of any Confession which taught doc- 
trines in conflict with this, our testimony ; nevertheless, be- 
fore God and his Church, we declare, that in our judgment, 
the Augsburg Confession, properly interpreted, is in perfect 
consistence with this our testimony and with the Holy Scrip- 
tures as regards the errors specified. 


Resolutions on Fraternal Union. 


Whereas, This General Synod, in order to set forth more 
fully its doctrinal basis, and with the view of checking the 
tendency to disintegration amongst us, and uniting us more 
firmly in fraternal union, has proposed to District Synods 
an amendment to its Constitution, and, 

Whereas, We are anxiously desirous of giving the fullest 
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assurance to all our churches of our sincerity in this mat- 
ter; therefore 
Resolved, That this General Synod most unqualifiedly 
repudiates and condemns the course so frequently pursued, of 
denouncing each other as cold formalists on the one hand, 
and, on the other, as traitors to the Lutheran Church. 
Resolved, That this Synod most earnestly recommends 
to the District Synods, and urges them, all to call to 
account any of their members who may be guilty of denounc- 
ing their brethren on accqunt of their differences of views on 
the non-essentials in the Augsburg Confession. 


Resolutions respecting Licentiates. 


Resolved, That the District Synods instruct their licen- 
tiates, in taking charge of churches, to attend to the regula- 
tion which requires permission from the President to do so 
in advance of any steps towards it. 

Resolved, That the Synods abstain from receiving into 
the Ministry, either by licensure or ordination, applicants 
who have been under the care of other Synods. 

Resolved, That the rejected of one Synod should not be 
received by another. 

Resolved, That uniformity in the qualifications and mode 
of induction of applicants be recommended, and that, in 
order to meet the requisitions of the New Testament 
that hands be laid suddenly on no man, probation precede 
and not follow induction into the Ministry. 


Publication Society. 


The Synod, at this Convention, in accordance with a 
standing resolution, elected Rev. E. W. Hutter and Rev. A. 
C. Wedekind its representatives in the Board of Publication. 
The following paper was also adopted : 

Whereas, the Publication Society is regarded by this 
Synod as engaged in a work, useful to the Church and pro- 
motive of the glory of God, therefore 

Resolved. That this Synod cordially recommend this So- 
ciety to the patronage and prayers of the Synods and 
churches in its connexion. 


The Society held its usual business meeting and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing two years: President, 
Hon. C. Kugler; Secretary, Rey. P. Raby ; Board of Pub- 
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lication, C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., W. J. Mann, D. D., B. 
Keller, E. W. Hutter, J. A. Seiss, D. D., L. E. Albert, M. 
Sheeleigh, C. P. Krauth, D. D., G. A. Wenzel, G. F. Kro- 
tel, J. H. Heck, 8. Laird, C. J. Ehrehart, M. Valentine, C. 
A. Hay, D. D., 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., J. G. Morris, D. 
D., C. F. Schaeffer, D. D., C. Kugler, G. Wagner, L. L. 
Houpt, J. L. Frederick, M. Buehler and R. B. Miller. 


Historical Society. 


The regular address, delivered according to appointment 
by Rev. Dr. Morris, was interesting and well received. The 
subject was the Authors and Literature of our Church in 
this country. Dr. Harkey was elected, as Principal and Dr. 
Harrison, as Alternate, to deliver the next biennial discourse. 
Drs. Morris, Passavant and Hay were appointed a Commit- 
tee to visit the Library and make an inspection of its con- 
tents. The officers of the Society are Dr. Schmucker, 
President ; Dr. Hay, Corresponding Secretary ; Prof. Stoe- 
ver, Recording Secretary; Dr. Jacobs, Treasurer; Dr. 
Schaeffer, Curator. 


Church Extension Society. 


This Society with its venerable President, Charles A. Mor- 
ris, in the chair, met and transacted its regular business. — 
The condition of the country has very much impaired this 
agency for good in the Church, yet the Committee do not 
doubt but when it shall have pleased God to suppress the 
Rebellion and restore peace to our land a new impetus will 
be given to the enterprise, and the Society with the Divine 
blessing will again accomplish much in building up the waste 
places of our Lutheran Zion. The officers elected are C. A. 
Morris, President; Rev. E. W. Hutter, Corresponding 
Secretary ; G W. Leisenring, Recording Secretary ; W. M. 
Heyl, Treasurer ; J. Monroe, M. Buehler, I. Sulger, Dr. C. 
M. Kreitzer, R. B. Miller, Hxeeutive Committee. 


Parent Education Society 


held its meeting and transacted the usual business. At night 

the anniversary exercises were held, and an excellent dis- 

course, delivered by Rev. G. A. Bowers, of Hillsboro’ Illi- 

nois. The following individuals were chosen as the Board of 

Officers: President, 8. W. Harkey, D. D.; Corresponding 
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Secretary, H. L. Baugher, D. D.; Recording Secretary, G. 
Diehl, D. D.; Treasurer, Prof. M. L. Stoever; Executive 
Committee, C. P. Krauth, D. D., 8.88. Schmucker, D. D., M. 
Jacobs, D. D., Prof. F. A. Muhlenberg, C. F. Schaeffer, D. D., 
Rev. A. Essick andRev. M. J. Alleman. 


Foreign Missionary Society. 


From the Report of the Executive Committee we learn that 
our Missionary operations are in a flourishing condition. The 
prospects are cheering. Providence continues to smile upon 
our Mission in India. Rev. E. Unangst and wife, are laboring 
at Guntoor, Rev. A. Long and wife, at Samulcotta and Rev. 
C. W. Gronning and wife, at Rajamundry. The only officer 
in the Palnaud is Mr. Robert Cully, an East Indian, who su- 
perintends the Schools, and gives as much attention as he 
can to the spiritual interests of the people. Rev. Henry 
Heigard and Rev. J. Kistler are laboring successfully 
in connection with the African Mission. Rev. J. M. Rice 
has recently been commissioned for the same field and 
_ will soon enter upon his duties. Rev. Morris Officer re- 
tains the position of the Superintendent of the African Mis- 
sion in connexion with the Financial Agency of the Society. 
The action of the Executive Committee, in not sending, for 
the present, a Missionary to China, in view of the unsettled 
state of our own country and the financial embarrassments 
that encompass us, was approved. They are however, in- 
structed to prosecute the work of collecting funds for this 
object so as to found the Mission as soon as possible. Rev. 
R. Neumann has been regularly appointed as our Missionary 
to this field of labor. The Society elected as its officers for 
the ensuing two years C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., President ; 
Rev. J. Z. Senderling, Corresponding Secretary; C. A. 
Hay, D. D., Recording Secretary ; M. Buehler, Treasurer ; 
Hi. N. Pohlman, D. D., J. L. Schock, D. D., Rev. A. Wet- 
zel, Rev. W. N. Scholl and J. Z. Senderling, Executive 
Committee. At the anniversary exercises very effective ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. F. W. Conrad, Rev. D. Gar- 
ver and Rev. M. Officer. 


Home Missionary Society. 


This Society held several meetings during the Convention 
of the General Synod and subjects of deep interest 
were presented for consideration. The Executive Committee 
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were requested to direct their attention to the thousands of 
colored persons whom the War and the Proclamation of the 
President of the United States have placed within the reach 
of the Mission efforts of the Christian churches of this coun- 
try, and to adopt such measures as, in their judgment, will 
conduce to their spiritual improvement. The Committee 
were likewise instructed to appoint a Superintendent of 
Home Missions, so soon as funds, sufficient for the purpose 
shall have been received, whose duties shall be (1) to explore 
thé Home Mission field and report to the Committee favora- 
ble localities for the establishment of Lutheran churches : 
(2) To ascertain by personal observation as far as practicable, 
the validity of the claims made by churches for appropria- 
tions from the Society: (3) To visit such portions of the 
Southern States as are now under our Government, and as- 
certain what can be done by our Church for the religious 
instruction of the freedmen, and suggest the best method for 
practical operation among the thousands of this hitherto de- 
graded and neglected class in the country. At the anniver- 
sary services avery interesting address was delivered by 
Rev. A. R. Howbert, of Ohio, in reference to the freedmen of 


the South-West. The Board of Officers is composed of the 
following gentlemen : J. G. Morris, D. D., President; Rev. 
H. Bishop, Corresponding Secretary ; C. A. Hay, D. D., Ree. 
Secretary ; J. R. Drege, Treasurer ; G. Diehl, D. D., T. Stork, 
D. D., J. G. Morris, D. D., G. H. Brandan, J. R. Drege, 
Joel Swartz, G. W. Leisenring, Hxecutive Committee. 


Concluding Business. 


The Synod voted its grateful acknowledgements to the 
Lutheran Pastors and congregations of York, as well as to 
other Christian friends, for their kind hospitality; to the 
several Railroad companies for their generous consideration ; 
and to the Officers of the Convention for their faithful and 
impartial services. 

After engaging in singing and prayer by the President, 
the Synod adjourned to meet again on the third Thursday of 
May, 1866, in the city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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ARTICLE V. 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE LORD'S PRAYER.—TRANS. 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


By Rev. G. F. Krotel, A. M., Philadelphia. 


I. Js the name “Father,” as applied to God, peculiar to 
the New Testament ? 

The name Father, applied to God as the Creator, is com- 
mon to both the Old and New Testament. (Job 38: 7; 
Ephes. 4: 6; Luke 3: 38;) In the Old Testament God 
is called Father in relation to his people, in so far as he 
made Israel a people, (Mal. 2: 10,) his own people, (Deut. 
32: 6,) manifested his paternal love towards them, (Isa. 63: 
16; 64: 8,) and demands of them filial reverence. (Mal. 1: 
6.) God also calls himself Father in relation to David and 
his seed. 2 Sam. 7: 14; Ps. 89: 26. His paternal rela- 
tion to Christ, the son of David, is therefore already an- 
nounced in the Old Testament; and in Prov. 30: 4, we 
also have an intimation that God, as such, hasa Son. But 
the fuller revelation of the mystery of the holy Trinity ; the 
real purchase of the right of the adoption by the incarnate 
Son of God; the actual extension of the term Israel, so as 
to apply to all believing Jews and Gentiles; and the appli- 
cation of the paternal name to all, as well as the use of the 
name Father, as the usual mode in which believers are to 
address God—all these are advantages which the new dis- 
pensation has over the old. 

Il. ls the Lord's prayer a specifically Christian prayer? 

This appears to be a strange question, and yet it deserves 
to be propounded. ‘The Lord’s prayer does not contain a 
single expression that is not used in the writings of the Old 
Testament, or in the ancient ecclesiastical language of the 
Jews, or of which it can be said that it originated with Jesus 
Christ. It contains no mention of the name of Jesus 
Christ, or of God as the Triune God; and our Lord him- 
self prior to his departure, remarked to his disciples : ‘Hith- 
erto have ye asked nothing in my name.” (John 16: 24.) 
It does not, therefore, appear to be a specific prayer of the 
New Testament, and as far as the form in which it is ex- 
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pressed is concerned, it cannot be regarded as such. For the 
disciples received it from the Lord, while he was clothed in 
the humble form of a prophet of the kingdom of heaven ; 
when as yet he had not entered as a high priest, into the 
most holy place, in virtue of the sacrifice of himself: nor 
as a king, had ascended the throne of the majesty on high. 
Only the death of the Redeemer is the end of the old cove- 
nent, and only the resurrection of the Redeemer is the dawn 
of the day of the New Testament. But when the incarnate 
Saviour has accomplished the work of redemption, and has 
returned to that glory which, as the Son of God, he had with 
the Father from all eternity, then the language of the 
Lord’s prayer, equally appropriate to the revelation of the 
Old and New Testament, shines with the full light of the 
New Testament, and thenceforth the Lord’s prayer is prayer 
in the name of Jesus, now revealed in all its depth; framed 
in that name with which God is well pleased, the name of 
the exalted God-man, who, as a high-priest, makes interces- 
sion for us, and as a king rules at the right hand of God, 
until all his enemies shall be made his footstool. When, 
therefore, we now pray the Lord’s prayer, we gaze, through 
the same “Father,” into the eternal depths of the Triune 
Godhead, and into that perennial fountain of love which 
flows forth from it to bless the fallen children of men; and 
the name of God, in the first petition, is none other than the 
Father’s name which has been revealed in the Son; and the 
kingdom of God, in the second petition is simply the king- 
dom of the God-man who sits at the right hand of power, 
and who shall come again in the clouds of heaven; and the 
will of God, in the third petition, is that will which we are 
moved to do by the Spirit which that glorified Saviour has 
poured out upon us. Whenever we pray the fourth petition, 
we encourage ourselves by thinking how the eternal 
Word became flesh, and that thereby our poor frail mor- 
tal life is sanctified. Reading the fifth petition, we daily 
wash our robes, and make them white in the blood of the 
Lamb; and when we come to the sixth, we hide ourselves in 
the wounds of him who bruised the serpent’s head; of him 
who endured the bruising of his own heel, in order to bruise 
the serpent’s head for us all; and when we repeat the 
seventh, our longings are fixed upon the glory in which he 
dwells ;—‘“for whom he did foreknow, he also did predes- 
tinate to be coz.formed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the first-born among many brethren. (Rom. 8: 29.) 
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When we thus repeat the prayer, taught by Jesus the low- 
ly, in the spirit of Jesus exalted and glorified, the Lord’s 
prayer becomes a specific prayer of the New Testament. In 
order to be able to pray it ina truly Christian spirit, we 
must look upon the Father, with the eyes of the spirit, in 
his Son. 

III. Ils the name Father addressed to the Triune God, 
or to the first person of the Godhead ? 

The first trace of any reference of the name Father to the 
Triune God, is found in the ancient liturgy of the oriental 
Greek Church, and ascribed to Basilius and Chrysostom, in 
which the doxology appears in the following form: ‘For 
thine, the Father’s, the Son’s, and the Holy Ghost’s, is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory.” This application 
is also extensively adopted elsewhere, but erroneously. The 
prayer which Jesus Christ taught us, is addressed to Him, 
whom he intended to designate as often as he uttered the 
name of “Father” upon this earth; to that God who hath 
begotten the Son, and has sent him into the world; who, in 
him, is also our Father, and calls us to be his children. ‘The 
Holy Scriptures nowhere call either God the Holy Spirit, or 
God the Son, ‘‘Father,” neither in reference to the creation, 
nor the redetmption ; for in Isa. 9: 6, the Messiah is called 
so, because he is the king who is to bless his people for ever. 
The fact that the Son and the Holy Ghost do not share the 
name ‘Father’ with God the Father, neither in relation to 
the creation nor the redemption, has its profound reason 
in this, that the paternal relation of God as Creator 
and as Redeemer to the world and mankind stands in 
the closest causative connection with his paternal relation 
to the eternal Son, through whom God the Father both 
created and redeemed the world. 

IV. Why does the introduction say: Our Father which 
art IN THE HeEAvVENS, and the third petition: in earth, 
as it Is IN HEAVEN? 

This difference is not expressed in Luther’s version,* but 
appears in the Vulgate, and in the most ancient German trans- 
lations, beginning with the Gothic, which has in himinam in 
the introduction, and sue in himina gah ana airthai in the 
third petition. The use of the plural in one place, and of the 
singular in the other, is certainly not unintentional. In the 


*The same is true of the English version.—Trans. 
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introduction God the Father is described as being in the 
heavens, because He, exalted above the earth, fills the hea- 
vens, although the heaven of heavens cannot contain him.— 
(1 Kings, 8: 27.) But the expression in the third petition 
refers to the heaven of glory, where God’s will is done by 
angels and the blest, and where God manifests himself in 
unveiled glory. Thus we read that Christ entered into 
heaven, namely into that of glory, into the holy place, Heb. 
9: 24; 1 Pet. 3: 22, while at the same time, omnipresent 
also according to his glorified human nature, he has passed 
into the heavens, Heb. 4: 14, ascended up far above all 
the heavens, Eph. 4: 10, and is made higher than the 
heavens, Heb. 7: 26. (See Chr. Aug. Crusius, “Gedanken 
von dem Himmel.” Leipz. 1757, 8.) ‘Heaven is that 
abode of the glory of God, beyond all the heavens, to which 
the angels referred, when they sang, Luke 2: 14, “Glory 
to God in the highest !” 

5. Do the words “our” and “us’’ merely include all true 
Christians, or all men ?” 

The words our and us prohibit all selfishness on the part 
of the suppliant. He is but one voice in a chorus of thous- 
ands, in which no one is so isolate himself, but always to be 
mindful of his connection with all, and his obligations towards 
all. God’s loving plan of redemption, however, is not intend- 
ed for certain persons, to the exclusion of others, but for man- 
kind. God offers himself as a father, in Christ his Son, 
to all men, without exception. Those who believe in Christ, 
have become the children of God ; and those who do not yet 
believe in Christ, are designed to become so. Those only 
shall be lost who, by rejecting the Saviour, step out of the 
circle of love, which God’s decree drew around the children 
of men. God excludes none but those who exclude them- 
selves. In humble imitation of this pattern of all-embracing 
divine love, we pray “Our Father.” In the our and us we 
therefore unite ourselves with all men; with those who have 
become God’s children in Christ, and with those who are 
called to become God’s children in Christ. 

VI. Which of the words of the fifth petition, “as we for- 
give our debtors,” are emphatic ? 

Nothing is more common, in praying the Lord’s Prayer, 
than a false accentuation of these words. The accent is gen- 
erally placed upon the words “forgive” and “debtors,” and 
this always makes the impression that the petitioner is re- 
peating these words, which, according to the opinion of some 
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ancient writers, make the fifth petition the most dangerous 
of the seven,—without any thought whatever, or at least 
with wrong thoughts. But if, on the other hand, in aecord- 
ance with the meaning of the words, he lays special stress 
upon the words “we’’ and “our,” this would always suggest 
the solemn question: “Are you actually treating your neigh- 
bor as you wish God to treat you? Are you forgiving, mer- 
ciful, peaceable? Are you lifting up holy hands, without 
wrath and doubting?” (1 Tim. 2: 8.) The weighty impor- 
tance of these words, over which many habitually glide so 
thoughtlessly, is evident from the fact that our Lord, after 
having taught us how to pray, in the Lord’s Prayer, adds a 
further illustration of that part of the fifth petition, when 
he says: “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you; but if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.”” 

VII. Js it more correct to say, in the seventh petition, 
“from the evil one,” or “from evil ?” 

The Gothic version has af thamma ubilin; a Lord’s 
Prayer of the 8th Century has fona allem sunton; one of 
the 12th Century, von dem ubilem, and in accordance with 
these Luther has rendered the expression, both in Matthew 
and Luke—‘“‘von dem uebel,” (from the evil, or from evil.) 
Many, on the other hand, prefer to render it: from the evil 
one, meaning not evil in the abstract, but Satan. The 
Greek admits of both translations. But the place occupied 
by the petition, at the close of the Lord’s Prayer, is in favor 
of Luther’s translation.* Deliverance in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the word, for which we ask here, is more 
than deliverance from the devil. It is true that the devil, in 
so far as he is the author of sin, is also the cause of all evil ; 
but after sin has entered into the world, there are also, in 
addition to the sufferings of which Satan is the instrument, 
immediate punishments and chastenings, which are the out- 
flowings of the holy love of a righteous God; and when we 
repeat the seventh petition, we include all the various forms 
of evil and affliction peculiar to our present state and long to 
be released from this world, in which even God’s paternal 
love scourgeth every son whom he receiveth, and to enter 
into that world, where God will wipe away all tears from the 
eyes of his children; where there shall be no more death, 


*And also of our English version. Trans. 
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neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
ain, for the former things are passed away. 

VIII. Werg the words “for thine is the kingdom,” ete., 
originally a constituent part.of the Lord’s Prayer ? 

The so-called doxology, “For thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever,” together with the **Amen,”’ 
is not an original constituent part of the Lord’s Prayer, but 
a liturgical addition introduced by the ancient Church. This 
is evident already from the fact, that in Matt. 6, the four- 
teenth verse stands in immediate connection with the last 
petitions, and that the doxology really breaks the connection. 
In addition to this it is wanting in Luke 11: 1-4; in sev- 
eral of the most important manuscripts; in many ancient 
versions of the Scriptures, especially the two ancient Latin 
ones; and was unknown to all the expositors among jthe 
fathers, prior to the time of Chrysostom. ‘Tertullian, evi- 
dently ignorant of the existence of the doxology, calls the 
words, “but deliver us from evil,” the conclusion (clausula) 
of the Lord’s Prayer; and even Euthymius, in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, in controverting the position of the 
sect of the Messalians, who dropped the doxology, admits 
that it did not come from Christ, but is an addition supplied 
by the ancient lights and leaders of the Church. On this 
account it is also omitted in the two Catechisms of Luther. 
Nevertheless the doxology is as much in accordance with 
Scripture as it is appropriate. It clearly expresses the 
ground of our confident approach to our heavenly Father. 
The kingdom is his; and therefore it remains with him, to 
actualize the kingdom, which belongs to him. The power 
is his ; he is able to actualize it, in spite of all the obstacles 
which sin in the world and in the individual opposes to him. 
The glory is his; he will bring it to a glorious consumma~- 
tion, so that it may stand forth as the brightness of his 
glory. The word of faith ““Amen,’’ seals the prayer, even 
as that other word of faith “Father” opens it. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


By Joun G. Morris, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Johnson has said, that ‘““The chief glory of a nation is 
its authors.’’ The same is true of a Christian denomination. 
Missionary enterprize, ministerial fidelity, numerical strength, 
and enlarged liberality, are powerful auxiliaries and strong 
recommendations of a Christian people or Church. They 
secure wide-spread influence and a flattering reputation, but 
all these may endure only for one generation and their most 
prominent effects, after all, are confined to comparatively 
narrow limits. But great literary works survive for ages 
and they influence multitudes in all future time. It is not 
the ardent piety and amiable temper of Augustine, nor the 
heroic zeal and enduring patience of Origen, nor the fiery 
enthusiasm and undaunted boldness of Luther, that now 
move the hearts and enlighten the minds of men; it is their 
writings, and if they had written no books, all their pious 
energy would scarcely be noticed above that of thousands of 
others, who are forgotten or were never known, merely be- 
cause they were not great authors. Rome boasted of mighty 
achievements in arts and arms, but Cicero and Virgil were 
the chief glory of the nation. The Capitol and Coliseum 
fell into ruin, and never will be rebuilt, but to this day her 
great authors are reproduced in hundred fold editions, and 
will be read by scholars in the remotest ages. Greece was 
great in architecture, commerce and conquest, but Demos- 
thenes and Homer and her other great writers, alone sur- 
vive. The magnificent structures of Athens and Corinth 
have fallen into decay, but her immortal authors are shining 
more resplendently with the lapse of ages and gaining in- 
creased power as the years roll on, and are rising higher and 
higher in the estimation of men. 


*Delivered by appointment of the Historical Society"of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, at the meeting of the General Synod, at York, 
Pa., May 7th, 1864, and published by request. 
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Each nation, each community and each Christian denomi- 
nation has its authors, estimated according to the cultivated 
taste and intellectual refinement of the people composing it. 
Some authors are distinguished every where and their works 
are prized by all readers; others, are distinguished in their 
own community and do not enjoy a universal reputation, 
but however extensive or limited their fame may be, if 
they are at all respectable, they are the chief glory of 
the people, whose opinions they reproduce or whose interests 
they maintain. 

Every Church has its denominational literature ; its own 
peculiar writers who defend its doctrinal position, or write 
its history, or prepare its books of devotion or morals 
suited to its own people and though the public in gen- 
eral may be and is profited, yet the fame of these 
writers is reflected on the Church to which they be- 
long and the Church is proad that she has produced such 
men. 

With these views, you may naturally presume that my 
theme is The Literature of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States. By the literature of our Church, I do not 
mean, our libraries, and collections of valuable historical 
manuscripts, whether public or private, but our own literary 
productions ; the writings of our own ministers and laymen ; 
the books written and published by our own men and though 
we may not have accomplished as much as some other 
Churches of our country, yet, | am sure, the consideration 
of the subject will afford some interest and it is, at least, 
well suited to the present occasion. 

There were many difficulties in the way of our ministers 
becoming authors in the early periods of our Church in this 
country. ‘Though most of the men of that day were thor- 
oughly educated at foreign Universities, yet here they had 
but little time to study or write ; they were obliged to spend 
more time in the saddle than in the study; their mission 
fields were vast and laborious; beside this, our people were 
not generally extensive readers as but few primitive settlers 
any where can be; they could not afford to buy books even 
if books had been furnished, but above all, there was no 
great necessity for new books, for the ministers brought 
libraries with them from Europe and the people had their 
Bibles and Arndt’s Wahres Christenthum and other relig- 
ious books. These reasons have some force even to this 
day and our transition state is not favorable to the cultiva- 
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tion or encouragement of the highest style of literary pro- 
duction, but still, we have done something and it will 
be my aim to state what has been accomplished. 

The influence which the cultivation of learning and the 
production of good books, have upon a denomination is 
manifestly great and varied. They inspire the respect and 
confidence of our own people. They are proud of having 
eminent preachers and learned professors and cultivated min- 
isters, but still prouder of having popular and appreciated 
authors, whose writings they may read and who are respect- 
ed as such by other denominations. Good books induce 
many persons to read, for many a man will, at first read the 
productions of his own Church, who is indifferent about those 
of another and thus he will acquire the good habit. These 
pursuits and results also, inspire the respect of other Church- 
es; they do not ask what great preachers we have, but what 
respectable authors and just in proportion that we can 
show them sound literary productions, is their respect for us 
increased. Yes, it is true, the chief glory of a Church is 
its authors. 

In the second volume of the Lutheran Intelligencer, in 
1828, I published the first list of Lutheran writers in Amer- 
ica that was ever made. It contained only the chief pro- 
ductions, but still the number was few. In 1840, a list of 
our American authors was appended by Professor Schmucker 
to his “Portraiture of Lutheranism.” The number had in- 
creasedg considerably between 1828 and 1840, but still the 
Professor’s list did not embrace all the publications. A 
third listewas published by Professor Stoever in the Hvan- 
gelical Quarterly Review for October, 1856 and a fourth by 
the same gentleman in April, 1861. This last list vontains 
over five hundred and twenty-eight titles and the next one to 
be published before long, will have above six hundred. 

We all know and highly value this gentleman as an un- 
tiring and successful gatherer of Lutheran Statistics and an 
eminent Lutheran Biographer. The man who devotes his 
time to gathering historical facts concerning the Church and 
rescuing from oblivion many names of precious memory, to 
restoring broken monuments and dilapidated tomb-stones and 
freshening up with his skilful chisel the nearly effaced in- 
scriptions, as that gentleman is doing, deserves the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the Church, and willjreceive it. But for his 
indefatigable industry and unwearied patience, many an in- 
teresting and important fact would lave been lost for ever 
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and many a name fragrant with apostolic piety, would have 
erished from the memory of men. 

The number of our men who are authors of distinct publi- 
cations whether books or pamphlets, is one hundred and 
ninety-one, of whom nine are laymen, who themselves have 
produced twenty-three publications. The number of our 
ministers including all the Synods is at present, nearly four- 
teen hundred so that the proportion of writers to the whole 
is a little over one seventh. In this enumeration, I, of 
course, do not include Magazine or Review Articles, and 
much less newspaper writers, for these are not distinct pub- 
lications, but in a history like that which I am trying to pre- 
sent, they must not be overlooked. They constitute an in- 
fluential department of our literature, though they do not 
appear as books or pamphlets. I will then state, that the 
number of Lutheran contributors to the Hvangelical Review 
since its beginning in 1849, amounts to sixty-nine, and only 
twenty-two of these have not published distinct books or 
pamphlets. 

It would be too laborious and perhaps impossible to ascer- 
tain the number of articles furnished by our ministers to the 
various Monthly Journals that have appeared in our Church 
and utterly out of the question to ascertain the authors of 
the thousand articles in our religious papers. But there are 
several ether publications of a more substantial character 
than the Monthly Magazine or Weekly Paper, which are 
properly mentioned here ; one is, the “‘Lutheran Preacher,” 
conducted by the lamented Eichelberger. To this twenty- 
two of our ministers contributed Sermons, six of whom never 
published any thing else; and the other is the “Lutheran 
Pulpit,” conducted by Rev. C. A. Smith, for which seven- 
teen of our ministers furnished Sermons, three of whom never 
published any thing else. : 

There is another interesting question connected with this 
branch of our subject and that is, how many of our minis- 
ters have contributed to the Reviews and kindred publica- 
tions of other denominations? As far as I have been 
able to ascertain only nine,* and the publications for which 
they have written are the “Bibliotheca Sacra” the ‘“Con- 
gregational Quarterly,” the ‘‘Mercersburg Review,” the 


*Rev. Drs. Krauth, Sen., 8S. S. Schmucker, Reynolds, Hay, C. 
I’. Schaeffer, Prof. Stoever, Rev. F. M. Bird, Prof. Jacobs, and Rev. Dr. 
C. P. Krauth, Jr. 
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“United States Service Magazine,” and Appleton’s En- 
cyclopedia. I said that the numger of publications was 
five hundred and twenty-eight: of this number, one 
hundred and fifty-five are books properly called and the 
remainder are pamphlets. The number of books on theology 
in its widest sense is one hundred and thirty-seven, the spe- 
cific subjects of which embrace a wide range. The remain- 
der are on science, history and education. The pamphlets 
are for the most part, sermons. The others treat the sub- 
jects of literature, science, temperance and education. 

We never had amongst us a poet of reputation. The only 
volume of poems ever produced by us are two in the German 
language, one by an obscure German minister in a Western 
State, and that was a posthumous publication, and the other by 
a member of the Missouri Synod. These display very con- 
siderable talent but the poetic element does not seem to pre- 
vail among our clergy or if it dees, it has never been cul- 
tivated and the Literary world has not enjoyed the benefit of 
it. Even our translations of German hymns have not been 
successful. Gentlemen of other denominations have render- 
ed better service in this field than any of ours. 

The list of publications, 1 have spoken of, is creditable to 
our ministry. It shows that amid pressing pastoral labors, 
nearly or quite two hundred of them have had time to write 
something, and courage to trust themselves to the press. I 
will not say, that we have all done wisely and no doubt, some 
have wished that they had waited a little while longer and 
pondered their thoughts more maturely before committing 
them to print. But in this country, many things are done 
unadvisedly and many a man is in a hurry to publish crude 
and undigested stuff, which exposes him to severe and well 
merited criticism and occasions grief to himself and his 
friends. ‘This is true, particularly of many of the communi- 
cations in our weekly press. 

But it is not only the book makers and the pawphleteers 
who deserve honorable notice. The Review writers are 
equally and perhaps more entitled to favorable mention than 
the writers of fugitive pamphlets. No man with a decent 
sense of propriety will commit himself to a Review, who has 
not thoroughly investigated his subject. He knows that few 
except the most intelligent and best educated of our clergy 
and people read Reviews, and that his article will undergo 
the keen scrutiny of competent critics. He therefore, lays 
out all his strength on his article and it costs him more labor 
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than a mere popular sermon, and hence he deserves the most 
credit. Yet book making, pamphleteering and Review writ- 
ing, are not to be considered the only tests of scholarship.— 
There are not a few men who have never been inconsiderate 
enough to write a book, publish a pamphlet or contribute to 
a Review, who are known to be better general scholars and 
more learned theologians, than many who have inflicted their 
writings on an indulgent public. Cases of this character, will 
occur to every intelligent mind. 

It will perhaps surprise some to hear, that of the five hun- 
dred and twenty-eight publications, only one hundred and five 
are in the German language, and very few of these are more 
than occasional sermons and controversial tracts. There are 
a few devotional volumes and some illustrations of Luthers’ 
Catechism. But this fact need surprise no one. Our Ger- 
man churches were better supplied with a church literature 
than the English churches, neither were they, in general, 
readers of other books than two of the best ever published, 
viz, the Bible and Arndt’s Wahres Christenthum ; neither 
had most of our German ministers encouragement or time 
to write. 

There is one fact which, in this connexion, is worth 
mentioning. There is no church in this country, in which 
the Gospel is preached in as many languages as in our own. 
We have German, English, Swedish, Norwegian, Bohemian 
in several dialects, and have had French and Low Dutch, so 
that seven languages have been employed by our ministers in 
proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation. Whilst we have 
periodicals published in other languages besides the German 
and English, no book has been published by us in any other 
language in this country, except Luther’s Catechism and a 
Hymn Book in one of the Scandinavian tongues. 

The Synod of Maryland has had more authors and has 
contributed more publications to this list, than any other 
Synod in the Church. She has furnished twenty-four writers 
and one hundred and sixteen titles. The Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania has had nineteen writers and sixty titles. The Synod 
of West Pennsylvania has had eleven writers and sixty-nine 
titles. No other Synod has so large a number and it is not 
necessary to be more specific. 

These publications have been received with varied success 
and approbation. Many of them, such as sermons particu- 
larly, were designed for private circulation and are not ex- 
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tensively known. Some of the more ambitious productions 
have had a wider circulation and have been several times re- 
published. 

A few of our writers have been handsomely compensated 
for their labor, yet few books pay. Not over one in a hun- 
dred ever pays expenses and if any money is made at all 
out of the ninety-nine, the publisher gets it all and the poor 
author is left dry. Authorship is a very poor business and 
yet not a few are ambitious to invest presumed or real talent 
in it, and some are not a little vexed when Committees on 
Publications and professional book publishers do not accept 
their manuscripts and put them in print at their own expense 
and risk. 

Nothing is more certain and encouraging too, than that 
our people are fast improving. ‘They buy and read more 
books now than ever before and every really good book fur- 
nished by our ministers, is purchased by many. This is an 
age of active book making and book reading. There are 
fashionable religious books as wel! as fashionable novels and 
in some cases, it is hard to tell, which of the two has most re- 
ligion in them. 

Is it likely that those books already published by us, will 
acquire a lasting reputation and continue to be reproduced in 
successive editions? Very few, indeed most of them have 
served their generation and have gone down quietly to the 
tomb after a brief existence. Nobody deplores them but the 
author, for other people have no time or inclination, in this 
fast age, to think of the past. Many books are born dead 
and few survive long. True, a book may have a sort of pro- 
tracted life of spasms by being hawked through the country 
every year by persevering colporteurs and thrust upon an 
unwilling community by unscrupulous book agents, and thus 
thousands may be sold but this is no real test of the value 
of a book and a book that requires this constant application 
of a galvanic apparatus to keep life in it, is not healthy. 
The true test of the goodness of a book is, when it is ea- 
gerly sought for by intelligent readers for its own sake and 
bought without the pressing and often impudent solicitations 
of interested hawkers. 

Only three of our Church productions have ever been re- 
published abroad and they are Dr. Schmucker’s book on 
“Christian Union,” which appeared in London in 1845. 
His Translation of “Storr and Flatt’s Biblical Theolo- 
gy,’ in London, and Dr. C. P. Krauth’s Translation of 
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“Tholuck’s John,” in Edinburgh. Rev. Dr. Krauth’s, Ser- 
mon before the General Synod in Charleston was trans- 
lated and published in ‘“Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeit- 
schrift.”” This is a well deserved compliment and shows 
the high appreciation of them by foreign Christians. 

Not a few of our clergy have received titular dignities. 
We have about forty who flourish the title of D. D. and sure- 
ly if these honors are any real test of theological scholarship, 
we have made wonderful advancement. But a D. D. at the 
present day, is not expected to be a learned man. The 
question with those sagacious College Trustees who confer 
these cheap degrees, is not always, how many books has the 
candidate read or written, what attainments in theological 
science has he made, what learned articles has he contribut- 
ed to the Reviews, what great books of other times has he 
edited with improvements, but how many students can he 
secure for the College? How many votes can he influence 
for a certain measure? How many particular friends has 
he among the Trustees? It is not so in all cases; there 
are some exceptions, but we are Americans and a very 
fast people. 

None of our men, as far as I know, have received theolog- 
ical honors from abroad. Foreign Universities are not quite 
so lavish of College dignities as we and they, simple people, 
think that a man should be learned before he is called so, and 
that a man should be a divine before he is styled a Doctor 
of Divinity. Whilst no theological honors have been bestowed 
upon us from Europe, I know two of our men who have re- 
ceived diplomas from Scientific Societies of high distinction, 
and one of these has been, twice thus honored. A 
few of our men have been elected honorary members of 
distinguished Scientific, Philosophical and Literary Associa- 
tions in our own country but there is only one, who has had 
the honor of membership in that most learned and exclusive 
of all our American Societies, the Oriental. 

There is one class of Literature that has been successfully 
cultivated among us, and that is translation and mostly from 
the German. This is supposed by some to be an inferior 
department of Literature, requiring no research and very 
little preparatory knowledge. It is true to some extent and 
yet not every man who understands two languages, is neces- 
sarily a good translator. It requires taste, tact, judgment 
and a copiousness of language to do it well, and all good 
scholars do not possess these qualifications. 


Vou. XV, No. 59. 54 
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I have heard more than one of our ministers regret, that 
we have left so many good Lutheran books to be translated 
by men of other denominations. Nearly all the theological 
books translated in this country have been Lutheran and 
some of our ministers affirm that we should be ashamed not 
to have done this work ourselves, for it is our literature and 
we should have secured the credit of furnishing it to the 
English reading community. I am not of that opinion, for 
in the first place, few of our men have the requisite time to 
devote to literary pursuits, for I boldly affirm, that no clergy- 
men of any Church are more laborious in the discharge of 
pastoral duties, and few, if any, have as much pastoral work 
to do, as ours. Instead of being ashamed that our ministers 
have not rendered more service of this character, I hold that 
we should congratulate ourselves that our English reading 
community so highly appreciate the German productions of 
our Church as to spend so much time and labor in transla- 
ting’them. Credit is reflected on the Church which furnishes 
such writers and that Church are we. 

But our periodical literature demands attention and in this 
department we have succeeded well. The first Lutheran 
Magazine ever published in this country was, Das Evangeli- 
sche Magazin, commenced in Philadelphia, in 1811 and was 
edited by Drs. Helmuth, Schmidt and others. It was pub- 
lished at intervals in 8vo. form and was discontinued in 1814. 
From that period until 1826, the church was destitute of a 
religious journal. In March 1826, the first number of the 
“Lutheran Inteligencer” was issued in Fredericktown, Md., 
under the editorship of Drs. Schaeffer and Krauth, the latter 
of whom at that time resided in Martinsburg, Va. It was a 
monthly publication, 8vo. size, and each number contained 
about 26 pp. It was the first English Lutheran periodical 
published in this country. It originated in what was then 
known as the Synod of Maryland and Virginia, and was 

ublished at its expense. Its duration of life was five years. 
a February, 1821, the last number was issued, when it had 
less than five hundred subscribers and was $800 in debt. 
After a vigorous attempt to collect the fdues, there still 
remained a balance of $500 against it, which the Synod of 
Maryland was compelled to pay. The Intelligencer, though 
not highly valued in the last several years of its existence, 
performed good service, even if it did no more than prepare 
the way for other more popular journals. A sturdy pioneer 
in a good work always deserves respect. The chief editor 
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was an active and laborious pastor of a large parish, and re- 
ceived no compensation for his editorial work. 

The next periodical in the order of time, was the “Luther- 
an Magazine,’’ published in monthly numbers at Schoharie, 
New York, and edited by an association of clergymen, but 
chiefly by the Rev. Dr. Lintner. The first number appeared 
in February, 1827, just eleven months after the birth of the 
Intelligencer. At the termination of the third volume, it was 
transferred to the Directors of the Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety but it was not continued. 

The next which appeared was ‘“‘Das Evangelische Magazin,” 
published in monthly numbers in German and was edited at 
first by Rev. J. Herbst, but subsequently by Drs. Hazelius 
and §. 8. Schmucker. Its first number was issued in Sept. 
1829, and its last in April, 1833. 

The “Lutheran Intelligencer” and the “Lutheran Maga- 
zine’ having been discontinued, there was no English paper 
published in the church from January, 1830 to August, 1831. 
On that day No. 1, of the Lutheran Observer was sent forth. 
It was “a little one,” a modest, unpretending monthly 8vo. 
of 30 pp. but it has grown to be a power in the Church. It 
has had more friends and, I may say, more enemies too than 
any paper ever printed in the Church, and has exercised a 
commanding influence for over thirty years. It was begun 
in Baltimore, where it has ever since remained and was first 
edited by a very young man, who had no subscribers, no 
capital, and no experience. He was injudicious enough to 
assume the responsibility, at the earnest solicitation of some 
influential men of that day, and the implied understanding 
was, that the Church was to receive the profits, and he him- 
self to pay the losses! He has the satisfaction of having 
heard more than one man of judgment declare that the earli- 
er volumes of the “Observer” are to this day very interest- 
ing and readable documents. But every man likes to hear 
his first born well spoken of, especially where there is good 
ground of admiration. The prospectus of the Observer was 
issued at Gettysburg, where it was intended to be published, 
but before No. 1, appeared, it was transferred to Baltimore, 
and the aforesaid ministerial stripling was induced to under- 
take it. The 2nd volume of the Observer was issued in 4vo. 
form, and continued thus for one year, when the editorship 
was conveyed to Rev. B. Kurtz, in 1833. It may just do well 
here to say, that the first editor never retained a cent for his 
services, but gave the profits tothe poor. Mr. Kurtz re- 
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moved to Baltimore in August, 1833, and entered upon his 
duties with energy. The Observer was then converted into 
a weekly, 4vo. sheet, and continued to be published in this 
form for six months. In April, 1834 it appeared in an en- 
larged form, of usual newspaper size. For twenty-five 
years Dr. Kurtz conducted the paper with varying suc- 
cess, and since his retirement, its history is too recent to be 
written. 

In 1848, the “Missionary” was started by Mr. Passavant 
in Pittsburg, which has been merged into the “Lutheran and 
Missionary,” now published in Philadelphia. The “Lutheran 
Standard” was begun in New Philadelpha, O., in 1842 and is 
still continued, though published at the present, at Delaware, 
Ohio. The “Evangelical Lutheran” first appeared in 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1553, and was discontinued after a few 
years. 

During this period other journals, edited by Lutheran 
gentlemen appeared, but have ceased to exist, such as the 
“Frederick Visiter,” the “Olive Branch’ of Illinois, the 
“Linnean Journal and Record,” the Lutheran Pulpit,’ the 
“Lutheran Preacher,” the “Monthly Magazine of Religion 
and Literature,” the “Lutheran Home Journal,” the ‘“Ke- 
lectic Magazine.” The “Sunday School Herald,” published 
at Philadelphia, commenced in 1860, and is still vigorously 
conducted and extensively patronized. 

In July, 1849, appeared No. 1 of the Evangelical Review, 
and has ever since maintained a high standard for excellence. 
This is the Luna inter minora sidera. The German papers 
have increased in larger proportion than the English, though 
their circulation is not so extensive. I should be pleased to 
give the history, as far as practicable of every periodical ever 
published in our Church, but the detail would be dry and 
must be reserved for another occasion and in a form different 
from a public Address, 

Our periodical literature presents some striking and en- 
couraging facts. Some of us remember when we had but 
one English paper and one German, and now there are 
twenty-one Journals especially devoted to the interests of 
our Church ; five English, eleven German, two Swedish and 
three Norwegian. What is especially worthy of mention, is 
that these Scandinavians who are recent emigrants compari- 
tively and not one tenth as numerous as the Germans, sup- 
port nearly half as many religious papers. They have five, 
and the Germans only eleven. They have been less than 
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twenty years in the country, and the Germans have been 
here over one hundred years. These North Europeans 
have energy and should be cherished by the Church in 
America. 

The earliest Lutheran book written in America, though 
not printed here, is a translation of Luther’s Catechism in 
the language of the Delaware Indians, printed in Stockholm, 
in 1696-8, and the next is the Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Salzburg emigrants, who formed the settlement of Ebe- 
nezer in Georgia. It is entitled Ausfiihrliche Nachrichten 
von den Salzburgischen Emigranten die sich in America 
niederlassen haben herausg. von Samuel Urlsperger, Halle, 
1734. 4th. This Journal was continued from year to year 
until 1752, forming eighteen parts. Another was com- 
menced in 1754 which is entitled Americanisches Ackerwerk 
Gottes, oder Zuverliissige Nachrichten den Zustand des 
Americanish-Englischen und von Salzburgischen Emigranten 
erbauten Pflanzstadt Ebenezer in Georgien betreffend, Xc., 
Augsburg 1754. 4th. The second volume was published in 
1755, the third in 1756, with a supplement in 1769 and 
a fourth in 1767. These Salzburgers appear to have been 
as industrious with their pens as with their ploughs; the 
printed books relating to their little colony, would form a 
small library. There are a few of these volumes in the 
Seminary library at Gettysburg. The Iallische Nachrichten 
begun in 1744 by the Patriarch Muhlenberg and his asso- 
ciates, are of the same character of publications and belong 
to our Lutheran Literature. 

Will the literature we have already achieved, be perma- 
nent? Alas! few books survive a year, however popular 
they may be at first. There are so many books issued at 
the present day, that one soon pushes the other into a ne- 
glected corner where it is soon forgotten and covered with 
dust. We know how eagerly the writings of some of our 
men were sought when first published and how many copies 
were sold, which are now entirely forgotten or seldom asked 
for. This is the fate of most books, though there are a few 
rare exceptions. Let the ambitieus young man who aspires to 
authorship prepare himself for grievous disappointment, 
unless he produces a work of genius and power. 

It is gratifying to observe an improvement in that indis- 
pensable auxiliary to decent scholarship, the private library. 
Few of our men can afford to purchase first-class libraries 
but many of our reading men are buying good books, and 
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what is gratifying above all is, that these books include the 
higher and older style of German theology. During the last 
five years, there have been more copies of the Symbolical 
Books of the Lutheran Church sold to ministers than during 
the preceding twenty years. 

I happen to know that several of our ministers are la- 
boriously at work on writing books, a few of which may ap- 
pear within a year or two, but these times are not favorable 
to the book trade, excepting of a particular character. 

This rapid sketch of our literature will show us what 
has been done, and will encourage us to greater efforts 
hereafter. 


ARTICLE VII. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHELAN MINISTERS. 
LIX. 


CuaRLES Rupotren Demag, D. D. 


It is with mingled feelings of sorrow and affection, that 
we sit down to prepare a sketch of this great and good man, 
so long and so favorably known all over the country, one of 
the brightest ornaments of the Lutheran Church, a prince and 
a great manin Israel. Some of our earliest recollections 
are associated with this noble-hearted man and Christian 
minister. In later years our intercourse with him was fre- 
quent, pleasant and cordial; our respect and reverence in- 
creased with every successive year, and we remember with 
affectionate interest the lessons of wisdom we gathered from 
his lips. His virtues are enshrined in many hearts; his 
name should be added to the list of those worthy of remem- 
brance; his memory will be cherished by the Church with 
gratitude and love. 

Charles Rudolph Demme was born Apri] 10th, 1795. He 
died Sept. 1st, 1863. He was, therefore, at the time of his 
death in the 69th year of his age. He was born at Miihl- 
hausen, Thuringia. His parents were Frederica Konig, and 
Rev. Dr. Hermaun Gottfried Demme, who occupied honora- 
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ble and prominent positions in his native country, as Su- 
perintendent of Miihlhausen and subsequentiy as General 
Superintendent at Altenburg. Under the influence of their 
pious instructions, the son was trained, and the foun- 
dation of his religious character laid. His earlier stu- 
dies he pursued at the Gymnasium at Altenburg, from 
which he was transferred to the University of Gottingen, and 
afterwards to that of Halle. He was a student at the 
University, at the time there was so great an uprising 
of the young Germans for the purpose of repelling the 
invasion of Napoleon, and volunteered his services. With 
his companions in study he immediately repaired to the 
scene of conflict. Enthusiastic in everything he under- 
took, his zeal led him into imminent danger and the front 
of the battle. At Waterloo, where Bliicher’s cavalry did 
such terrible execution, young Demme was carried wounded 
and bleeding from the field. The scar across one cheek and 
part of the nose and which was so readily noticed he receiv- 
ed on this occasion. This incident, although he never spoke 
of it, had no doubt an important influence upon his whole 
future life, in his decision to make the United States, his 
permanent home, and the seleetion of the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, his regular profession. Originally he was de- 
signed for the Law, but his services were needed in anoth- 
er direction. God often accomplishes his purposes in a 
mysterious way, and leads his children by paths of which 
they knew not, at the time. 

Mr. Demme came to this country in 1518, a young man 
twenty-three years of age, deeply imbued with a love of 
liberty and an ardent admirer of American institutions. He 
was the following year licensed to preach the Gospel by the 
Synod of Pennsylvania. Tis first charge was Hummels- 
town, Dauphin county, Pa. The relation between him and 
his people was happy and prosperous. He often in after 
life referred to this period with interest and satisfaction. In 
1822 he received and accepted a call to St. Michael’s and 
Zion’s Church, as colleague of Rev. Dr. F. D. Schaeffer,* 
a larger and more responsible field of labor than the one 
previously occupied. Here he continued to labor with great 
fidelity and success for thirty-seven years, showing the 
Church what spirit he possessed and illustrating the princi- 
ples which he held, till his health began to fail him. So con- 


*Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. VIII. p. 200. 
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stant and heavy were the drafts that were made upon him, 
that his physical constitution, naturally vigorous, gradually 
yielded. It was supposed that a suspension of his labors for 
a season, and a foreign trip would resuscitate his system. 
The Church granted him a furlough and made the necessary 
arrangements for his absence. He returned home highly 
gratified with his visit to his native land, and with apparent- 
ly improved health. But there was no permatent change ; 
a decline speedily followed and, for several years before his 
death, he was unable to perform any active duties in the 
ministry. In 1859, he was chosen Pastor Emeritus, which 
position he held till he was called to a higher sphere in 
another world. His health became more and more affected, 
his mind clouded and enfeebled; his brain had been over- 
tasked, his powers were prematurely exhausted by excessive 
Jabor, the wonderful instrument, through which the immortal 
spirit had manifested its presence, was jarred and broken. 
He was obliged to withdraw from the field and seek repose. 
His work on earth was done. Sad and distressing was the 
feeling, produced throughout the Church, as the tidings 
spread, that this bright luminary was extinguished. Painful 
was it to all, who visited him, to perceive that the mighty 
intellect had lost its power. Yet even during that long, 
dark night of mental gloom how his faithful heart still 
clung to his favorite work, how he sighed and wept, that he 
could not resume his wonted duties, and how he continued, 
until the last, to give evidence of his deep interest in Zion, 
and of the strength of his Christian faith. All felt, that 
when the final summons came, he at once rejoiced in the light 
of God’s immediate presence, through the merits of that 
Saviour whom he so cordially trusted, so faithfully served 
and so earnestly preached. 

The obsequies of Dr. Demme were of the most touch- 
ing and solemn character. The occasion was connect- 
ed with every symbol of respect and sorrow; nothing was 
omitted which either good taste or kind feeling could suggest 
to add to its impressiveness. Several hours before the pub- 
lic services, the body was removed from the residence of the 
deceased to the Church, which was hung with heavy folds of 
mourning drapery ; the bier was placed in front of the altar, 
and multitudes crowded the edifice to gaze for the last time, 
upon the well-known features of him, whom they so much 
loved and whose words, which he had spoken to them, they 
yet remembered, as he lay before them in his clerical robes, 
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still looking as natural as life. - ‘lhe preliminary exercises 
were held at the house, which was filled by the immediate 
friends, his brethren in the ministry and representatives from 
various Institutions, with which he had been indentified.— 
Prayers ‘were offered by Rev. Messrs. B. W. Schmauk and 
B. M. Schmucker, and a most appropriate and beautiful ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. G. F. Krotel, who had been 
reared under his ministry and prepared through his instruc- 
tions for the sacred office, from the words, ‘Know ye not 
that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel.” When the procession reached the Church, it seem- 
ed filled to its utmost capacity, and the many who could not 
enter the building thronged the side-walks. The Lutheran 
ministry was largely represented; the clergymen of the 
city, his own congregation and others, by whom he was 
known and esteemed were there to testify their regard.— 
The deepest interest was manifested in the services. The 
dirge, the plaintive music, as well as every other ar- 
rangement, was admirably adapted to the occasion. The devo- 
tions in the sanctuary were conducted by Rev. Messrs. H. G. 
Mennig and J. Vogelbach, and a touching and eloquent dis- 
course was pronounced by Rev. W. J. Mann, D. D., from 
the text, “By it he being dead yet speaketh.” At the con- 
clusion of the exercises in the Church, a long train of car- 
riages followed the hearse to the cemetery at Laurel [ill, 
where a brief and appropriate sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of the deceased was read, and the solemn burial services 
performed by Rev. G. A. Wenzel, long his devoted and 
cherished friend. Then the coffin was lowered, the last words 
were uttered and the grave enclosed in its embrace the mor- 
tal remains of Charles Rudolph Demme. ‘The spirit was al- 
ready sheltered in the bosom of its God among the redeemed 
in the blessed mansions prepared for those who have come 
out of great tribulation whose robes are washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Dr. Demme was married on the 7th of October, 1828, to 
Mariana, only daughter of Rev. Dr. Frederick D. Schaeffer, 
with whom for forty years, he was happily united. He was 
the father of eleven children, five sons and six daughters.— 
Four of them preceded him into the eternal world. His wid- 
ow with five children still live, to lament the loss they have 
sustained. ‘The youngest son, a man of fine abilities excel- 
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lent principles and ardent patriotism, recently fell in the ser- 
vice of his country, on the field of battle, in the 22nd year 
of his age. 

Dr. Demme was no ordinary character. This is acknow- 
ledged by all who were brought in contact with him. ‘That 
he was not more generally known is to be ascribed to the 
fact, that his official labors were confined to the German lan- 
guage. He would have shone in any department, or pro- 
fession, to which he would have devoted his attention. He 
was endowed with an original vigorous intellect, a clear head 
and sound judgment, an active, inquiring reflecting mind, 
which was always prompt and sure in reaching results. Ie 
was an independent thinker, with great energy of will, a 
man of commanding talent and marked ability. 

He also brought with him to this country a thorough and 
complete education, such as his native land alone could have 
afforded, which had fully developed all his mental powers, 
and given them an impulse, felt through life. His father, 
himself highly educated, had furnished him with the best 
facilities for intellectual improvement. ‘Trained in the best 
schools of Germany, he knew how to study, and had learned 
to investigate every subject claiming his attention, carefully 
and thoroughly. He was a man of enlarged culture and ex- 
tensive learning, an accurate and accomplished scholar. He 
was a fine linguist, not only in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
but in French and other modern European languages. He 
often regretted, whilst actively engaged in the work of the 
ministry that he could not devote more time to the prosecu- 
tion of his favorite studies, the ancient classics. He was a 
profound theologian, an able dialectician and a diligent stu- 
dent, continually adding to his stores, and these acquisitions 
he was always ready to impart to others. Says one,* who knew 
him intimately and appreciated his worth, “If I were to say, in 
the sphere of Theology, taking it in its widest sense, his instruc- 
tions were to me more profitable than those of any other, or all 
men I have known, it would be the simple truth.” His talents 
and great learning were recognized and generally appreciated. 
He could have oceupied with distinction any position in the 
Church. In 1839 he was called to the Professorship of Theolo- 
gy in the Seminary at Columbus, Ohio, and in 1849 was elected 
Professor in the Theological Seminary of the General Synod, 
at Gettysburg, Pa., but both positions he felt it his duty to 
decline. He was a member of the American Philosophical 


*Prof. C. P, Krauth, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Society and was honored with the Doctorate of Divinity, from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1832. 

As a pulpit orator, Dr. Demme excelled greatly. Here 
he attained a pre-eminence which was not surpassed by any 
of his cotemporaries, and seldom equalled in any age. He 
was a prince among preachers, earnest, fervid, and effective, 
rich in thought, logical in method, forcible in diction, evan- 
gelical in sentiment, often carrying his hearers with him on 
a tide of irresistible eloquence. His delivery was not merely 
a quiet rehearsal of the discourse, but it was accompanied with 
the greatest action. He posessed every attribute, that-consti- 
tutes a great preacher. This was universally admitted. 
On this point we might multiply testimony to an inde- 
finate extent. Says one,* a most competent judge, “I 
know no pulpit orator who can be compared to him. When- 
ever my own Church is closed, I go to hear Dr. Demme, 
and am always amply repaid.”” Writes another,t “In every 
thing requisite to preaching of a very high order he was distin- 
guished—he had no superior, he had no equal. His preach- 
ing was based on a thorough study of the text; it was logi- 
cal; it combined force of language with beauty of illustra- 
tion, it was ,heart-utterance and in its delivery intensely 
earnest, and often highly impassioned. With a majestic 
voice he uttered the truths of the Gospel with deep pathos 
and thrilling power. Nothing far-fetched or tawdry, nothing 
bombastic or inflated, nothing mystical or obscure, nothing 
revolting or tasteless appeared in his pulpit performances.— 
He regarded himself as bound to do on every occasion, in 
which he was called to officiate, the best. He slighted no 
preparation. He made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with every subject he undertook to handle.” Says 
one,t who for many years sat under his ministry, 
“He lives in the deep, lasting and eternal impressions 
made by his transcendently eloquent preaching of the 

Yord of God. His eloquence lives, and shall live as a 
memory in the Church. His words were words of power.— 
Few have known how to wield the sword of the Spirit as he 
wielded it. And the earnest, solemn, searching power of his 
words were strengthened and confirmned by all his walk and 
conversation. To him most emphatically life was real and 
earnest. There was no time for trifling. His look, his voice, 
his sentiments proclaimed this.”’ 


*P. F. Mayer, D. D., Philadelphia. +C. P, Krauth, D. D., Gettysburg. 
tG. Lb’. Krotel, D, D., Philadelphia, 
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Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, of the Presbyterian 
Church in his familiar correspondence with Rev. Dr. Hall, 
speaks of him in the following language: “Dr. Demme has 
sent me a copy of his sermon, preached before Synod in 
1860. It is really an excellent, and even eloquent produc- 
tion. We have few men among us who can preach so effec- 
tive a discourse in English. It is faithful and warm, and 
has some original turns of Scripture quotation. I cannot 
say how well the production may look in our version, espe- 
cially by the author himself, as his German style is very 
racy aad idiomatic.” Illustrating in his life the power and 
blessedness of the Gospel he brought to the service piety and 
learning, and made the ministry of the word the grand aim of 
his life, with which no other object was allowed to interfere. 
Ile was most careful and diligent in his preparation for the 
pulpit, usually commencing his efforts for the Lord’s Day 
early in the week, and prosecuting them, as time permitted, 
gathering together the results of his reading and reflections, 
and reducing his ideas to writing. He never, however, 
wrote out his sermons in full. His plan was first thorough- 
ly to investigate the text and then develop the leading 
theme, taking the prominent thoughts lying in the text or 
theme, as his divisions and subdivisions. These were com- 
mitted to paper and the thoughts, which occurred to his 
mind, written under each head, blank spaces being left for 
additional thoughts. All was then subjected to a deep, in- 
tense, mental process, and the train of ideas distinctly fixed 
in the mind. After the discourse had been delivered, the 
manuscript was immediately taken up, new thoughts, that 
suggested themselves either immediately before, or during 
the delivery, were introduced into the blank spaces, the 
whole was once more rigidly reviewed, and then the manu- 
script laid aside.* Among German pulpit orators he most 


*The following outlines of some of Dr. Demme’s discourses, as speci- 
mens of his method and arrangement, may be of some interest to the 
reader : 

Good Friday. Text, John XIX. 18, “Where they crucified him, and 
two others with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” In- 
troduction—(A death-scene always affecting—to-day one inexpressibly 
sad.) Theme.—With what sentiments and resolutions shuuld a Christian 
congregation survey the Saviour on the cross ? I. The sentiments, &c., as 
they stand and look. ih The most profound grief (description of the 
pangs of crucifixion.) b] The deepest horror (the atrocious conduct of 
the Jews whom he came to save.) ec] The most sincere revereuce (God 
speaks! the suu darkened—earthquake—veil rent—his words on the 
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of all admired Reinhard, and was disposed to take him as his 
model. He fully understood his method and appreciated his 
powers. Among the French, Bourdaloue’s powerful style of 
reasoning pleased him, even more than the various excellen- 
cies of Bossuet and Massillon. Among the British he pre- 


cross. d] The most joyful emotions (for as he suffers—dies, he con- 
quers!) II. The resolutious, &c., on leaving the spot. a] to confess 
him boldly (how loudly those pierced hands—that bleeding head ap- 
peals—could you turn away with an unfeeling heart? b]| To accept 
the grace of God in Christ, with gratitude. c]| to renounce the service 
of siu forever. d] To walk in love, as he walked (appeal to those living 
in enmity—) 

Easter Sunday.—Mark 16: 1-8. “And when the sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, had 
bought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. And very 
early in the morning, the first day of the week, they came unto the 
sepulchre at the rising of the sun; And they said among themselves, 
Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre? And 
when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away, for it was 
very great. And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white garment; and they 
were affrighted. And he said unto them, Be not affrighted: ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen; he is not here: 
behold the place where they laid him. But go ycur way, tell his disci 
ples and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto you. And they went out quickly, and fled from 
the sepulchre; for they trembled and were amazed; neither said they 
any thing to any man for they were afraid.” Introduction. (Allusions 
to Good Friday, and character of the event commemorated to-day—what 
light flows in upon us, when the risen Savivur approaches.) 7’heme.— 
Illustrations of our future state, furnished by the resurrection of Jesus. 
I. The lessons which it teaches, &c. a] That, after death, the soul en- 
ters the invisible world, (Jesus—his “spirit into his Father’s hands.” 
Luke 23: 46—in Puradise—with malefactor—preached to spirits in 
prison.) b] The soul retains its consciousness (Jesus, after resurrection 
spoke to his disciples—mentioned their names, &c.) c¢] Retains the 
sentiments which it previously held (Jesus—the same kind, merciful 
God as before: we carry our holy or unholy sentiments into eternity.) 
d| That every tie which connected it with terrestrial things is dissolved. 
(The risen Saviour appears indeed—but that belongs to his mediatorial 
world—no abiding, as previously. e| That it enters its new and eternal 
sphere of action, (so Jesus ascended to heaven). II. The Jessons ap- 
plied. a] To believe, and not doubt, b] To entertain a Scriptural, not 
a superstitious faith. (No re-appearance on earth of the dead.) c] To 
love, and never hate (as we carry our sentiments into the eternal world.) 
d| To pass our time on earth with cheerful and holy hope. 

Ps. 110: 1, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” Introduction. (“Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?” (Acts 8: 30.) This question cannot 
be heartily answered in the affirmative by one who denies the Deity of 
Christ). I. “Thine enemies:” Jesus bas enemies. aj Those who wil- 
fully disown him (infidels.) b] Who practicaliy deny him (unconvert- 
ed.) IL, “Until I make * * footstool:” These enemies will be 
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ferred the older divines, such as Dr. South, to later preach- 
ers. But he studied all, learned something from all and 
listened with close attention to many a sermon and lecture in 
Philadelphia from men greatly his inferiors, noting the good 
and marking the worthless, that he might be more efficient 
in the great work, to which he had consecrated himself, and 
present divine truth in the most simple and lucid manner. 
He was always willing to learn and his humility qualified 
him to be alearner. He never made any display of his pow- 
ers or parade of his learning. There was always the great- 
est propriety in what he said and did. Brief, terse, always 
to the point, using the proper word in the proper place, re- 
jecting all meretricious ornament, never wandering from the 
subject, every sentiment and expression, every illustration 
and argument had its influence in the discussion. His words, 
manner, matter, the tones of his voice, his attitude were in 
perfect keeping with the responsible service he was rendering 
to God, and for which, he knew he must give an account. 
All his sermons exhibited great versatility of talent, genius 
of a high order, and were always enriched by original, deep 
views of Scripture. 

Dr. Demme was a most faithful Pastor, a model of dili- 
gence, fidelity and wisdom in the discharge of the various 


overcome. a] Subdued by love (repentance by grace, in this life.) b] 
Or by the divine judgment (hereafter.) III. “Footstool:” The com- 
pleteness of the victory. a| Absolute helplessness. b] Deepest humil- 
iation, of the enemies. IV. “Until I make’ The certainty of the 
victory. a] God can secure it (emnipotence.) b] Has announced 
such a purpose (veracity.) V. “Sit thou — hand:” The glory of the 
exalted Saviour. a] Undisputed authority “sit.” b] Highest honor 
“right hand.” ce] Divine power “rule thou,” ver. 2. VI. The evidences 
of this exaltation of Jesus. a] Out-pouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost. b]| Appearance to Stephen. c]| Conversion of Paul. d] 
Destruction of Jerusalem. e] Revelation of St. John. f] The con- 
tinued triumphs of the Church of Christ in the world. 

Text, 2 Cor. 3: 5. “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of 
God.” Introduction. (Man proud of intellectual strength—should be 
humble—what says apostle?) Theme.—The powers of the mind, a work 
of God. 1. Proved. a] He endowed the mind with those powers (com- 
pare instinct of brutes.) b] He preserved them (mind, like body, lia- 
ble to injury.) ¢] He developed them (in his Providence—compare 
savage tribes.) 4d] He ernobled [sanctified] them (by the Gospel) II. 
Duties thus imposed. a] Fervent gratitude (visit a Lunatic Asylum.) 
b] Humble enjoyment (pleasures of mind—mental employment.) ¢] Dil- 
igent cultivation (bigher grades of intelligence.) d] Conscientious 
application (not to harm others by combining vice with talent, but to 
benefit others and glorify God.) 
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duties, pertaining to his office. On assuming charge of the 
congregation in Philadelphia, he preached his introductory 
from the words, “It is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful. The points presented were—I must be faithful; 
I will be faithful.” In this spirit he commenced his work, 
with this determination he prosecuted it. He always showed a 
conscientious regard for his official obligations and labored with 
the most earnest, affectionate interest for his people. Few men 
have exerted greater influence over their flock. He was their 
friend, their counsellor, their oracle, to whom they resorted 
on all occasions, and whose monitions and counsels they 
were always disposed to follow. With him there was no re- 
missness, no shrinking from labor, no effort to escape respon- 
sibility. He was prompt, punctual and persevering in the 
performance of all his ordinary and most minute duties, with 
which no private interest, no literary consideration, no per- 
sonal motive, was ever permitted to conflict. His motto was 
Alles und in Allem Christus, “Christ is all and in all,’’ and 
he was true to the sentiment in his words and in his actions. 
He was wont to say, “I must work, while it is day, the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” Even when confined to 
the house, his attachment to his old and loved work continu- 
ed, and earnestly and steadfastly he prayed for his congre- 
gation. On the Lord’s Day, as the familiar sound of the 
chureh-going bell reached his ears, he would clasp his hands 
and, with tears in his eyes, repeatedly exclaim, “Alas! alas! 
that I can no longer labor for my congregation.” This char- 
acteristic interest in his people, his pure affection, grateful 
regard and tender solicitude for their future happiness, is 
seen in the following extract from a parting epistle to his 
family and found with his will after his death: “My beloved, 
thank, in my name,t he congregation with which, by the grace 
of God, I have been so long united, and which through their 
vestry, through my colleagues and through many of its esti- 
mable members have treated me with so much kindness and 
sympathy. ‘Tell them, they have been dear to me, that I 
have respected and loved them, that I have desired for them 
the rich blessing of God in Christ Jesus, and that I ex- 
pect to go with this disposition towards them to the eternal 
world.” 

But his vast and varied powers were not confined to the 
individual church of which he was the Pastor; they were 
largely enjoyed and extended in their influence. He was 
very prominent in the ecelesiastieal body, of which he was a 
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member, frequently being elected as its presiding officer, and 
serving on all its most important committees. He was dis- 
tinguished for his business tact and for his practical views on 
all questions requiring the consideration of the Synod. He, 
also, frequently had young men, pursuing their theological 
studies under his care. He was a Trustee of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and of Franklin College, an active and effli- 
cient Manager of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, a member of 
the American Tract Society and, in the earlier history of the 
Society, for many years, prepared Tracts, translating some, 
and revising others, for circulation among our German popu- 
lation. He was, likewise, the faithful friend of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union and manifested a warm and lively 
interest in the Prison Discipline Society. His views in refer- 
ence to the treatment of criminals in connexion with the 
penal system were highly valued. He often visited the 
Eastern Penitentiary and Moyamensing Prison, and was 
most zealous in his efforts to reclaim the offenders. We re- 
member with interest the occasion, when we accompanied him 
in one of these visitations, and how much concerned he seem- 
ed to be for the spiritual condition of one of the criminals, 
upon whom sentence of death had been already passed, and 
whose execution was near at hand. He regularly attended 
the meetings of the Prison Society and took a deep interest 
in its proceedings. Writes one, “I often saw him at these 
meetings, and wondered to see the bold preacher and fearless 
divine glide into the assembly and find a seat, his every 
movement seemingly deprecating any attention being bestow- 
ed upon him. Attention there always was, even in the meet- 
ings of the Prison Society, composed largely of Quakers ; and 
those impassive Friends never failed to let it be seen that 
Dr. Demme had just come in. He did not often participate 
in the debates, but when he did speak he always secured the 
interest of all and his opinions had just weight.”’ 

Dr. Demme’s time was so much occupied with official and 
other duties that his achievements in the department of 
authorship were not so great as some others, yet he accom- 
plished something. He edited in the German the works of 
Josephus, carefully comparing the translation with the origi- 
nal, correcting the meaning and improving the language. It 
is not only an accurate and idiomatic rendering of the Greek 
into German, but it contains a large number of valuable 
notes, original and selected. The work is regarded by those 
who have carefully examined it, as one of great merit and 
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will always remain as a monument of the learning and indus- 
try of the editor. He also occasionally published a discourse, 
one, we remember, delivered before the Synod of Pennsylva- 
nia, which is richly instructive and furnishes an admirable 
exposition of his own evangelical views, and the other, a ser- 
mon on the death of Rev. Dr. Helmuth, which presents most 
faithfully a crucified Saviour and inculcates doctrines of the 
purest Gospel. Much was also done by him in the service 
of his Synod, in the preparation of manuals for the Church, 
such as Liturgies and Hymn Books. 

In his theological views Dr. Demme held with unwaver- 
ing tenacity the great doctrines of the Christian system, ever 
delighting in Biblical forms of expression, and making them 
his constant theme. He was emphatically a student of the 
Scriptures, deriving his opinions directly from the living 
fountains of Divine truth. He never affected, or attempted 
the least originality in his theological conceptions, always 
prefering with the simplicity of a child to follow the plain 
teachings of God’s word, forming his own opinions in view of 
all the facts without reference to those of others, and utter- 
ing them with that independence which feared no antagonist. 
Yet he never entangled himself in theological metaphysics, 
doctrinal controversies, or polemic discussions. The Sym- 
bols of the Church he regarded with great veneration. He 
looked upon them as the productions of able men, a precious 
legacy, bequeathed to the Church by its immortal founders, 
as an admirable summary of doctrinal truth. His theologi- 
cal reading was, however, confined to no narrow, or secta- 
rian limits. He was familiar wlth the whole range of theo- 
logical science, and was ready to receive and approve what 
was valuable in any system. He was a man of tolerant, 
liberal spirit, and had great charity for those who differed 
from him in sentiment, provided they held to the central 
principle of justification by faith, and obeyed the essential 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ. He labored peacefully with 
Christians of other denominations and wished them success 
in their efforts to build up the Redeemer’s kingdom. He 
was slow in his condemnation of others, and ready to do 
justice to all. We remember, on a certain occasion, his 
referring to the Catholic controversy and strongly disap- 
proving of the spirit, with which it was conducted. He said 
he was opposed to denunciation, that we should be willing to 
adopt from others what is good and reject what is wrong, 
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yet, he added, “I would rather die than become a Roman 
Catholic.” 

In his private character Dr. Demme was a man of great 
personal worth. Wherever he was known, he was admired 
and esteemed. Engaging in his disposition, affable in his 
manners, pure, simple, true, instructive in his intercourse, 
kind and obliging, he had gathered around him a large cir- 
cle of devoted friends and enjoyed their unlimited confidence. 
His heart was replete with tender affections and alive to be- 
nevoleut, generous impulses. He was distinguished for his 
strong friendships, his genial humor and his ready sympa- 
thy with all that affected the welfare of those around him.— 
A superficial acquaintance with him might have produced 
the impression that he was cold and shy in his feelings, re- 
served and inaccessible, but it was a mistake. No one pos- 
sessed a warmer heart, or was more sincere or cordial in his 
attachments. [is dignity, self-respect and sense of proprie- 
ty forbade, it is true, all levity and undue familarity. This 
was sometimes by the young, ascribed to sternness and au- 
sterity of character, which tend to repel and alienate, but 
there was nothing more erroneous ; no one could have taken 
a deeper, more affectionate interest in their happiness and 
success. He was very modest and unassuming in regard to 
his own merits. He was a patient listener to the views of 
others, and his opinions were always expressed with great 
diffidence. There was nothing of the oracular or dogmatic 
in his manner. In conversation he scarcely ever referred 
to himself, or directed attention to his actions. If he had 
taken the great Napoleon prisoner at Waterloo, or had dis- 
covered a new world, no mention of either event would have 
passed his lips. Although so gentle and unobtrusive, and 
even shrinking in matters that were merely incidental he 
was inflexible in all essentials. His was no negative charac- 
ter. He was very decided in the expression of his views and 
courageous in the vindication of truth. When he was once 
satisfied that he was right, his face was as flint. He feared 
no man in the discharge of his duty. He was free and fear- 
Jess and called no man, master. He was never hasty or su- 
perficial in coming to his conclusions. He never determined 
any question, until he had deliberately surveyed it in all its 
bearings, and gathered all the information he could procure. 
But when he had collected all the data and made up his 
mind, he did not feel inclined to review the subject, or re- 
verse his judgment. His decision was absolute ; the process 
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had been equitable and a second investigatiqn without addi- 
tior.al evidence he felt could have produced only the same 
result. He was remarkable for his punctuality, his care and 
accuracy in every thing he did, and his unwearied industry. 
He was a man of unaffected simplicity, child-like and frank 
in his disposition, and had an uncommonly sensitive regard 
for what is honorable. He was most patient in his study of 
the truth, tenacious in his search and resolute in adhering to 
principle, perfectly regardless of consequences, and sub- 
mitting the issue to God. No one was more free than he 
from that spirit of envy and jealousy, which is the bane of so 
many of our public men. He never supposed that the eleva- 
tion of another, in the least reduced him, and hence he 
never sought to depress him that he might exalt himself. 
He felt that God had a special mission and a particular 
place for every individual, and thus all reasonable ground for 
dissension and unhallowed ambition was excluded. The 
meanness of petty rivalry, the ebullitions of personal strife, 
the stratagems often employed, and ever watching for oppor- 
tunities to magnify self and to attract public attention, were 
held in great detestation by this Christian scholar. He 
never indulged in ungenerous insinuations or spoke dispar- 
agingly of his brethren. We never knew him to be severe 
in his reprehension of men, except when they were practicing 
cunning or duplicity. He despised with all the intensity of 
his intense nature all double-dealing and petty intrigue, and 
was apt to deal with such conduct as it deserved. He never 
resorted to any sinister or dishonorable means to gain in- 
fluence and power. Ile never abused his position for the 
attainment of personal advantage. It was impossible to be 
for any length of time in his society without being deeply 
impressed with the purity and elevation of his whole charac- 
ter. Hs was a man of stern principle, of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity. as sincere and honest a man, as you ever encounter- 
ed. You always knew where to find him on all questions. 
When you heard him speak, you were sure that the whole 
man spoke, that there were no false appearances, or preten- 
sions about him. He had nothing of that disguise and policy, 
that time-serving spirit which you notice in some persons. 
He was more anxious to be, than to seem righteous.* He 
was an Israelite, in whom there was no guile. His motives 
of right and wrong were founded, not upon the maxims of 
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the world, but upon the laws of religion and of God. He 
had a keen sense of his moral responsibility. 

In social life he was a most delightful companion. In 
this respect he was much of Luther’s turn of mind. In 
hours of relaxation, at his meals, and in social intercourse, 
in the circle of near friends, he was cheerful and full of an- 
ecdote, but he never seemed to forget his ministerial charac- 
ter. His conversations always conveyed some interesting, 
historical, ethical or instructive truth. Yet he held in ab- 
horrence every thing like cant, and would never degrade the 
man in the clergymen. He suffered, however, physically 
from the restraint so often placed upon men of his profession, 
and sometimes complained that the recreation, which of all 
others benefited him most, was not within his daily reach. 
For the rights of another he could have braved the scaf- 
fold, but his modesty forbade a crusade on behalf of 
his own interests. He had an excellent knowledge of 
music, and, in his earlier years was a skilful performer 
on the piano. He was a true philanthropist, a man of 
unostentatious benevolence and unbounded liberality to 
the poor. He was willing to make personal sacrifices to 
promote their comfort and advance their welfare. Every 
thing, of which he took hold, was characterized by great 
vigor. 

Although attached to his native land, he was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of our social and political institutions. He was 
one of our most loyal citizens. He loved his adopted land 
with a fervor that was most intense. He was also very de- 
cided in his political sentiments. He never, however, intro- 
duced politics into the pulpit, although he was willing to con- 
verse in private on the subject with his more intimate friends. 
His hatred of Slavery was very strong. Years ago, when 
the institution in the North had more admirers and apolo- 
gists than it now has, his opposition to it was decided, open 
and unrelenting. 

Dr. Demme was a devout, high-toned Christian, a man of 
deep religious feeling. [lis piety was not of the negative, 
formal, sentimental, inconsistent kind, so characteristic of 
many of the present time, but a life in the soul, a principle 
that regulated all his actions, controlled his whole course, 
appeared in all his labors, a deep, healthful, vigorous, ab- 
sorbing love of the Saviour. Living near to God, humbly 
adoring the works of Providence, viewing every occurrence 
and event in connexion with religious truth, his life was 
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the embodiment of the teachings he so ably presented from . 
year to year, the result of severe effort and many a conflict. 
He loved religion from an inward conviction of its divine 
power, from personal experience of its great value. He 
made it the guiding principle of all his actions, and always 
evinced a most tender regard, a cheerful submission to the 
Divine will. He was thoroughly acquainted with the Word 
of God, and for devotional purposes read it daily in the ver- 
sion of Luther. The doctrine of a crucified Saviour was 
very dear to his heart—one upon which he loved to dwell. 
Whilst he was never disposed to make a display of his inter- 
nal experience, or to speak of his indwelling graces, he seem- 
ed to watch his heart with great care; his life and precepts 
illustrated his sincerity and adorned his walk. He remained 
faithful till the last. Even after all intercourse with his 
fellow men was broken off, he seemed to enjoy intimate and 
blessed communion with his Father in heaven. The Bible 
was his constant companion, and prayer his daily, favorite 
occupation. Even when his mental faculties lost their pow- 
er, and reason became impaired, the habit had become so 
strong that he would sit with the Scriptures before him, his 
hands reverently folded and his heart earnestly engaged in 
supplications at the mercy-seat. The God of all consolation 
heard his anxious supplications and, in his own good time, 
removed him from this world of gloom to the realms of light, 
to the eternal sunshine of his glory. That Jesus, whom he 
had so long and earnestly commended to others, in the hour 
of dissolution was near to sustain him and give him the vic- 
tory over his last enemy. 

We met the subject of our sketch for the last time in 1856. 
Well do we recall his appearance, the conversation, the im- 
pression he left upon our mind. We then supposed his stay 
on earth would be brief. He referred with much feeling to 
his impaired health, the failure of his memory, the termina- 
tion of his usefulness. He spoke with confidence of the 
future, the ‘‘rest which remaineth to the people of God,” of 
the union of believers with Christ, and of the recognition of 
friends in another world. He has now entered upon that 
rest, has been more fully united to that Saviour whom he so 
much loved, has recognized in the realms of glory dear de- 
parted ones who preceded him. He has passed away, but 
his works shall not pass away. Hedid not liveinvain. Be- 
ing dead he yet speaketh, and his influence will be felt till 
the end of time. 
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‘“*He was,’’ says a brother,* who knew him well, “doubtless 
one of the finest characters our age has produced, mentally 
and morally, so admirably proportioned one knows not 
whether most to love the beauty of his whole character or 
survey it with wondering reverence. The more nearly his 
image approaches me in distinct lines, the more deeply | feel 
how truly he may be called a great and good man.” 


FROM THE REV. C. P. KRAUTH, D. D., 


PROFESSGR IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PA. 


GETTYSBURG, FEB, 10, 1864. 

Dear Sir: You ask of me some expression in regard to the character 
and services of Rev. Dr. C. R. Demme, recently removed by death from 
the Church militant after a ministry of forty-four years, the greater part 
of the time in the German Lutheran Churches in Philadelphia. You 
apply to me, because you know that I had ample opportunities of know- 
ing him, that we labored together for some years in the same general 
field, that we were on the most friendly relation to each other and that 
I had a high regard for his personal and professional worth. My com- 
pliance with your desire is not reluctant, though 1 feel that it 1s diffi- 
cult to know our fellow men sufficiently to warrant any positive opinion, 
except on a very few puints. 

With all our study of ourselves, tlie book constantly before us, reading 
every day, and aiming to exhaust the task, our scholarship is, at best, 
very low, and the point of graduation remote. Although there may be 

eculiar difficulties in the way of self-knowledge, the judge being sub- 
jected to strong temptations tu render a verdict too favorable to the 
client, it is more ditticult in the case of others; here the bias, in the op- 
posite direction, of undue rigor, may vitiate the process. The truth, if 
not reached in the highest degree, may be approximated, and this can 
be expected, where the tribunal is competent and the facilities for under- 
standing the case have been great, and of long duration. Setting up no 
pretensions as to superior qualifications, there may be a compensation 
in the other particulars. Dr. Demme was well known to the writer. 
Much intercourse, of the most cordial character, took place between 
them and much opportunity was afforded of judging in regard to capac- 
ity, native talents, culture, religious sentiment, professional ability 
and fidelity. What we know, what we have seen, we testify. 

Dr. Demme came tu the United States, when he was quite a young 
man. Of his life before his arrival in this country, the writer knows 
but little. His father was the Rev. r. Demme who occupied the high 
position of Superintendent in the German Church, a sphere in which 
men of distinction as divines move. His father was not without dis- 
tinction in the field of authorship. One of his brothers, a physician, or 
rather a surgeon, of high standing I met and became acquainted with, 
on his visit to Philadelphia. Another brother, a jurist, attained dis- 
tinction in his profession. Dr. Demme belonged to a family of dis- 
tinguished men, distinguished in Theology, Jurisprudence and Medicine. 

I believe, at one time, his own predilections were for the Law but like 
our own Luther, he was diverted from his purpose and devoted his 
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talents to the salvation of men. It would be interesting to know, how 
he was led into a new sphere, in which he was destined to attain so 
much honor and to do so much good. Some one may have the mate- 
rials but we fear not, as he ever manifested a backwardness in speaking 
of himself. To express, in a few words, our estimate of him; he was a 
man‘of uncommon abilities, talents of the highest order, a man of polish- 
ed education, a refined man, an upright man who hated all double-deal- 
ing, a well read theologian, an able preacher, a faithful pastor, a true 
ete emer A life devoted to the best interests of humanity he 
ived, and having passed away from the toils and sorrows of earth, he 
has, we trust, received the reward of the just. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. P. KRAUTH. 


FROM F. A. PACKARD, LL. D. 


Puitapevrnia, Dec. 25, 1863. 


My Dear Professor: You could scarcely have as-igned me & 
more pleasant task (were [ competent to execute it) than that suggested 
in your note of the 18th inst.; but the moment I turn my thoughts to- 
wards the character of my lamented friend, Dr. Demme, as it presents 
itself to my memory, | shrink from the attempt to portray it, so con- 
scious am | of my unfitness. I will venture, however, to give you 
some of the impressions which my intercourse with him left upon 
my mind, in the hope that they may confirm, if they do not enlarge 
your own. 

My first opportunity to become much acquainted with the Doctor 
was some fifteen or twenty years ago, at Long Branch, where, with 
our respective families we spent a few days under the same roof. The 
company, though not numerous, was very diverse in character, habits 
and opinions, and there were not wanting oceasions to try his con- 
sistency and fidelity to his Master’s cause; but with a courtesy, digni- 
ty and propriety which were universally noticed and appreciated, he 
maintained an unexceptional deportment, both as a Christian and a 
Gospel minister. Many incidents occurred which called forth his 
good humour and showed his parental and domestic character to 
eminent advantage. 

The intercourse thus opened continued with increased intimacy from 
year to year. His onerous pastoral duties absorbed most of his time 
and thoughts, and it was not often that I felt at liberty to interrupt 
him in his study, so that I knew but little of my dear friend at 
home; aud though he seldom called at my office without an apology 
for what he called an intrusion, it was my own fault if he ever 
left it without leaving me a wiser and better man than he found me. 

Among the most conspicuous traits of his natural character was 
extreme modesty. Of all men I have ever known he was one of the 
most unobtrusive. With all his vast erudition and bis indisputable title 
to the respect and delerence of scholars and philosophers, he seemed 
to shrink from notoriety. Whilst his opinions were evidently the re 
sult of deep reflection and close discrimination, they were always 
expressed with the utmost diffidence. When any important princi- 
ple was involved, however, and especially any that seemed to affect, 
even remotely, the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, no man 
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could be more prompt, bold and indomitable than Dr. Demme in up 
holding truth and opposing error, yet it was always with meekness and 
heavenly charity. 

With great vividness I call to mind the warmth and eordiality of 
the good man’s friendship. His countenance lighted up with smiles 
and his eye beaming with kindness, with what eagerness would he 
grasp a friend’s hand, and with what frank and hearty ingenuousness 
would he impart liberally from the affluence of his own mind and 
heart. With a keen relish of humor and yet with a scrupulous regard 
to the proprieties of his vocation, he enjoyed a merry laugh as thor- 
oughly as any one I ever knew. He had a large acquaintance with 
human character and temperament, and adapted himself with great 
ease and propriety to them, without at all compromising his own 
principles. 

His devotion to his official duties was most exemplary. No literary 
or social entertainment, no claim of private interest or personal 
friendship was ever allowed to interfere with a pastoral duty or en- 
gagement. And when he has sometimes casually referred to the 
items on his memorandum, the calls on sick or bereaved parishion- 
ers, the funerals, the weddings, the lectures and the catechisings, be- 
sides the preparation for the public services of the Lord’s Day, it seem- 
ed as if only an iron constitution and the most rigid economy of time 
would have enabled him to fulfil his round of avocations. When most 
pressed with duties and cares he was calm and self-possessed, never be- 
traying any haste or confusion, but with even step and conscious 
equanimity addressing himseif to the duties of the hour. 

Dr. Demme was a man of exquisile sensitiveness. I do not mean by 
this that a scene or tale of cruelty or suffering would move him more 
than others, though his sympathies were certainly very acute; but 
I refer rather to his quick perception of injustice or oppression in 
the dealings of the rich with the poor, the strong with the weak, and 
the shrewd with the simple. The frequency with which, through de- 
fects of legislation, impexgeetion of testimony or unavoidable errors of 
judgment, the perpetrators of wrong escape, while those whom they 
ton deceived and betrayed are left to suffer; and the still more numer- 
ous instances in which the forms of law are prostituted to purposes of 
selfishness and private revenge, filled him with grief and indignation ; 
nothing would sooner suffuse his eyes and flush his manly face than a 
revelation of this kind. 

Though our friend was an ardent admirer of our social and political 
institutions he never concealed his strong attachment to his fatherland. 
And his untiring efforts to promote the welfare of his countrymen 
on our shores, were among the crowning graces of his character. 
Whenever it was in his power to relieve their distress or perplexity ; 
to put them in the way of success, or to reclaim them from error none 
could do it more promptly and cheerfully than he. Perhaps this was 
one of the motives that led him to take so active an interest in the 
subject of Penitentiary discipline; and it was in this connexion that 
my own intimate acquaintance with him came to pass. A German em- 
igrant arriving in our country, a perfect stranger to its language and 
institutions, having fallen into the hands of knavish men, and been 
betrayed into some grave offence, is doomed to imprisonment. Our 
warm-hearted friend hears of it and hastens to his cell. With the 
generous pity of a fellow man and with the higher and holier sympa- 
thies of a minister of “the Friend of publicans and sinners,” Dr. 
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Demme gives him his hand, the hand of his own countryman and 
while he is careful not to palliate the sin be gently opens to the de- 
sponding prisoner the path of penitence and amendment, and gilds his 
lowering future with a ray of hope. Again and again does he tread 
those silent corridors and carry the sunshine of sympathy and encour- 
agement into those solitary cells. His astute observation revealed 
many defects to be supplied and many abuses to be corrected, and 
hence he takes part in the counsels and plans of a Society, then in effi- 
cient life, whose object is to “alleviate the miseries of public prisons.” 
Though his characteristic modesty forbids his making himself promi- 
nent in the discussions, his practical wisdom and large experience give 
great weight to his opinions. Dr, Demme was neither a speech-maker 
nor a theorist. He was emphatically a worker. With true zeal he 
embarked in the effort to improve the condition and prospects of the 
imprisoned offender and while others were spinning out speeches 
and theories, the poor prisoner felt the good Doctor's heart throbbing in 
sympathy with his own, and the actual reform was thus auspicious- 
ly begun! 

With an intense aversion to all manner of sham and fustian he had 
not the least degree of opinionaliveness. On the contrary he was a 
most patient and considerate listener tu the views of others, and always 
seemed prepared to yield anything and everything to convictions of 
truth. 1 had occasion more than once to test this trait in his character. 
Our interviews were eharacterized by the utmost freedom in discussing 
the characters and opinions of men and the phases of public affairs, and 
I do not remember an instance in which he planted a prejudice in my 
mind, or spoke disparagingly of any living being. He deeply lamented 
the controversies in which the professed disciples of Christ are in- 
volved, and while he was valiant for the truth and earnest to heal 
divisions he never assumed the province of a judge, much less that 
of a censor. 

A casual interview with Dr. Demme would probably have left the 
impression that he was a cold, phlegmatie inaecessible man whose 
intimacies would be “few and-far between.” And yet a warmer heart 
could not be found than his, nor a richer array of loving friends 
than he left. There were silent testimonies to this, when his end 
eame, that could not be feigned, nor concealed, 

A few days after the Doctor's return from his visit to his native 
land, he ealled at my office one morning, and after the usual genial 
smile and cordial greeting, he began to tell me about a report on some 
subject in which we felt a common interest. “It is by” said 
the Doctor, pausing, putting his hand to his forehead and adding ‘Do 
you see? I cannot remember the name. I cannot remember any name. 

t has come upon me suddenly. It seems to be a failure of the fac- 
ulty in that particular only, for I can remember dates and facts with- 
out any difficulty.” 

Two or three times during our brief interview the same thing occur- 
red and it seemed but a few days before other tokens of an impaired 
memory were manifested, and gradually other powers of his noble 
mind passed under a cloud and never emerged till his heavenly man- 
sion was ready for him and he doubtless entered it with shouts of praise 
and triumph. 

A man of larger charity, more genial temper, deeper sympa- 
thies, greater modesty, 4 warmer heart, or a better endowed 
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and furnished mind, has not lived and died within the circle of my 
acquaintance. 
Yours very truly, 
F. A. PACKARD. 


FROM THE REV.“ALONZO POTTER, D. D., LL. D. 


BISHOP IN THE PROTESTANT, EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 4, 1864. 


My dear Prof. Stoever: Pardon my unintentional delay in answer- 
ing yours of the 19th ultimo. I regret that my acquaintance with Dr. 
Demme was too slight to enable me to add anything to your store of 
reminiscences. I met him more rarely than I could have wished in 
the social circle, and saw him occasionally in the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University, in the American Philosophical Society, &c. 
He drew me to him (as he must have done with others) by the magnet- 
ism of a warm aud generous heart and a clear head. He was one of 
those men whom you never meet without wishing you could see them 
oftener, and know them most intimately. In public I never heard him 
but once, when addressing a large congregation in Harrisburg, on 
behalf of the Bible Society. He spoke his native language, which I 
understood too imperfectly to follow him, but with a force and a pathos 
which, combined with his impressive manner, prepared me to believe 
what I had heard of his power in the pulpit. He struck meas aman of 
generous culture and large understanding and his retirement, therefore, 
impressed me the more sadly. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALONZO POTTER. 


FROM THE REV. PETER WOLLE, 


BISHOP 1N THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


BetHLenemM, Pa., Fes. 15, 1864. 


My Dear Brother: Your favor of the 10th inst., came to hand on 
Saturday last and gave me much pleasure. Allow me to say, that, 
although thirty years have elapsed since I have had any intercourse 
with our late friend and brother, I still think with gratification of the 
friendly and brotherly relation that subsisted between us, of the repeat- 
ed meetings at his house, of Reverends Helfenstein, Krauth and self 
with him for the purpose of revising Tracts, trauslated by us into German 
for the American Tract Society, then in its infancy, and of the occa- 
sionai opportunities, with which I was favored to hear him in the pulpit, 
or at funerals. I always entertained the highest regard for him as a 
most eloquent and earnest preacher of the Gospel and cherished warm 
affection toward him because of his kind and friendly disposition. 

With the sincere desire that God may bless you in the important work 
committed to your hands, I remain 


Your friend and brother, 
PETER WOLLE. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


REMARKS UPON THE MEANING OF Baardw IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By E. Greenwatp, D. D., Easton, Pa. 


WE are accustomed to read in treatises that discuss the 
mode of Baptism, learned and very carefully conducted cri- 
ticisms upon the meaning of the word Saxr<a, as it was used 
by classic Greek authors. But is it not much more satisfac- 
tory in relation to the question of the mode of a Christian 
Sacrament that is never spoken of in classic Greek authors, 
but in the New Testament alone, to inquire how this word 
was used by the writers of the New Testament? As the 
Greek of the New Testament is, as all admit, not pure class- 
ic Greek, but has peculiarities of its own, it may well be sup- 
posed that the New Testament writers will furnish the most 
satisfactory indications of the sense in which they used 
words. An appeal to them must, therefore, be more conclu- 
sive as to the meaning of the word Sanr:fw in connection with 
the Sacrament of baptism, than an appeal to classic writers 
to whom the Sacrament of baptism was unknown. Such an 
appeal is not only satisfactory, but absolutely conclusive. As 
a specimen of the results of such investigation we submit 
the following : 

In Acts 1: 5, we find, “John truly baptized with water,” 
— Bantiser ddare — “but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost” —Barnrciotroeabe iv nvevpate ayia, Now, this word must 
necessarily, in some measure, describe the mode, as well as 
the nature, of the transaction to which it relates. It means 
to dip, or it does not mean to dip, and the use of the word 
in this case will determine its meaning. If the mode of é6an- 
risev vdatr, “baptized with water,” is doubtful, the action ex- 
pressed by Barriofnorode tv nvevpare, is positively certain ; and 
therefore, that which is certain fixes the meaning of that 
which is supposed to be doubtful. Let us follow up the in- 
vestigation. 

In Acts 2: 1-4, the baptism of the Holy Ghost here re- 
ferred to, is described as consisting of the Holy Ghost, in 
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the form of human tongues, cloven or cleft, luminous, like 
little lighted tapers, descending from the ceiling of the room 
where the disciples were assembled, and one such cloven 
tongue sitting upon each of them. Exafusé ri ¢@ iva ixactov 
eitoy. Exaéice expresses this action, and means sat upon. 
As there were one hundred and thirty persons in the room, 
there was a rain of jets of flame, resembling tongues, con- 
sisting of one hundred and thirty drops, one of which set- 
tled upon each person present. So it would have appeared 
to a spectator, looking on from a distance. This action was 
foretold and described by the word éarris670209, and its use 
to designate it, settles the question of its meaning. But if 
there could be any doubt about the meaning of the language 
used to relate the occurrence in Acts 2: 1-4, the reference 
to it in other passages is not doubtful. When Peter im- 
mediately afterward explained the transaction, he describes 
it in the 17th v. of the same chapter, by a quotation from 
Joel, and uses the words, exyec ano row mvevuaros mov sai macaw 
oapxa, “I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh.” kxz-o means 
to pour out, to pour forth. (‘The Hebrew word which occurs 
in Joel, and which is expressed by the Greek word sxzew, is 
the word -swx from the root 2, which means to poar out, to 
pour out as a libation, to shed bleod, to pour out one’s soul 
in tears, &e.) In still farther explanation of it, Peter in the 
33d v. of the same chapter, uses the words s&ézee rovro—hath 
shed forth,” poured forth, this. gezee is the 3d per. sing. 
imp. of the verb £xz««, and of course, has the same meaning. 
This is decisive as to the kind of action deseribed by the 
word 6ancro$rce08e, and fixes it to be not dipping, but sprink- 
ling or pouring. 

But decisive as these quotations are, the investigation is 
by no means concluded. In the 10th ch. of the Acts, it is 
related that Peter went into the house of Cornelius, and 
preached Christ unto them. Whilst he was speaking, they 
too were baptized with the Holy Ghost, as the disciples had 
been on the day of Pentecost. This is described in the 44th 
v. by the words ‘exénxene ro avevpa TO ayvor ent mavTas Tove axovortas 
rov x6yor, “the Holy Ghost fell on all them that heard the 
word.” Ewenece is the 3d per. sing. aor. 2d ind. act. of the 
verb Exnurra, to fall upon—derived from «x, upon, and ax- 
to, to full. In the 45th v. the astonishment of the Jewish 
companions of Peter at the descent of the Hloly Ghost upon 
a (ientile family, is related, and the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost is described by the words, Ka: «&isrysav  * * * or 
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xo emt ta tOvn 7% dwpea Tov ayiow Aveiuatos ixxéixura, ‘“‘were as- 
tonished that on the Gentiles also the gift of the Holy Ghost 
was poured out.” The word «xxezvra is the 3d sing. perf. 
pass. of Exzve, which means to pour out, or pour forth. When 
Peter returned to Jerusalem, he was called to account by the 
Jewish Christians there, for having gone into the family of 
a Gentile, preached the Gospel to them, and admitted them 
by baptism into the Christian church. He defended himself 
by saying as recorded Acts 11:15, “As I began to speak 
—eninese tO avebua ro ayvoy ex awtovs Gonep xax ep tmas év upyt 
“the Holy Ghost fell on them even as on us at the begin- 
ning.” Here he uses the same word, Exéneos, which had 
been used in the 44th v. of the previous chapter, to describe 
the occurrence, and which we have seen means to fall upon. 
Then in the next, or 16th v., he quotes, Acts 1: 5, the very 
words of the Saviour himself, containing the original prom- 
ise of the baptism of the Holy Ghost which would take place 
on the day of Pentecost, saying, “Then remembered I the 
word of the Lord how that he said John truly — :@axricev 
é5at+—baptized with water, but ye — Sanriodncecde ev nvevpate 
dywe —shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” Here the 
descent, pouring upon, falling down upon, of the Holy Ghost, 
he expressly calls being baptized with the Holy Ghost. The 
act intended by our Lord by the word 6anrisrse08e, is de- 
scribed by the words exa4c«, exyew, eSexer, emertese, and ExxEYv- 
ca, all of which mean to descend, to pour, to fal] upon. 
Does not this settle the meaning of the word Banrisbysco8e, as 
applied to the Holy Ghost ? Was not the act which it de- 
scribes, a pouring, a falling upon, a sprinkling? Was there 
in it the remotest resemblance to a dipping? Does not this 
use of the word, moreover, settle and fix the meaning of the 
word itself, in its New Testament sense, so far as it is de- 
scriptive of the mode of an act? When applied to the Holy 
Ghost, it means pouring or falling upon ; does it describe a 
different mode, when it is applied to water? Of course, not. 
If in the baptism with the Holy Ghost, the Holy Ghost fell, 
or was poured upon them, and this act was described by the 
word Gaxrisdrse09e, a future tense of the verb 6anrfw, was 
not their baptism with water, which is described by the word 
eGantise,” & past tense of the -same verb, performed in the 
same manner ? Was not the mode described by the one, the 
identical mode described by the other? Does not the same 
word express the same mode? If the baptism with the Ho- 
ly (thost was described by this word, and means pouring, 
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what reason have we to suppose that the same word in the 
same sentence, means a totally different and opposite mode, 
namely dipping, when used to deseribe the baptism with wa- 
ter? Is not such an interpretation arbitrary, false, and an 
obvious perversion of the language of the word of God? It 
seems, from the foregoing, clear beyond all controversy, that 
the writers of the New Testament used the word 6anr:fo, to 
designate, not the act or mode of dipping, but that of pour- 
ing or sprinkling. Their use of the word, and not that of 
Pagan writers, is to determine the sense in which we are to 
understand it. 





ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


the Federalist: A Commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States. A collection of Essays, By Alexander Hamilton, Jay and 
Madison. Also the Continentalist and other papers by Hamilton. Kd- 
ited by John C. Hamilton, Author of the History of the Republic of the 
United States. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. At this 
late day, it is unnecessary to say any thing in praise of a work, 
which from the commencement of our national existence, has been 
regarded of the highest authority. The views of Hamilton and those, 
who were associated with him, possess just now additional interest and 
value. The edition before us gives an historical notice of the events, 
which led to the production of the work, and appends several impor- 
tant historical documents. It is a handsome octavo of 660 pages, 
printed on paper of heavy texture and in large clear type, pre- 
senting a very attractive appearance. It is a valuable addition to 
any Library, 

Christian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of the 
United States. Developed in the Official and Historical Annals of 
the Republic. By B. F. Morris. Philadelphia: G. W. Childs. 1864. 
The object of this volume is to give, in a connected form, the Chris- 
tian history of our country, and to unfold the basis upon which our civil 
institutions stand. It is a storehouse of facts gathered trom approved 
standard works, and will be found by all classes a most valuable book 
for reference. The author, in speaking of the German Lutheran 
Church, correctly says: “This denomination bas ever been distinguish- 
ed for its zeal in learning and its devotion to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty.” The volume contaias an interesting “Address of 
the Ministers, Church Wardens and Vestrymen of the German Lutheran 
congregations in and near Philadelphia to his Excellency George 
Washington, President of the United States,” in which they express 
their gratification with his election, and their admiration for his 
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character, assuring him “that there is no body of people whatsoever 
that can, or ever shall, exceed those, with whom they are connected, in 
affection for his person, confidence in his abilities, patriotism and dis 
tinguished goodness ;” adding that they “will never cease to address 
the throne of grace with the same warmth and sincerity of heart for 
his present and everlasting happiness, as for their own.” Washington, 
in his reply, rejoices in the opportunity afforded of reciprocating his 
esteem, and remarks that ‘from the excellent character, the diligence, 
sobriety and virtue which the Germans, in general, who are settled 
in America, have ever maintained, he cannot forbear felicitating him- 
self on receiving from so respectable a number of them such strong 
assurances of their affection fur his purpose, confidence in bis integrity 
and zeal to support him in his endeavors to promote the welfare of 
their common country.” 

The Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution. By J. T. Headley. 
New York : Charles Scribuer. 1864. This is also a book of historical value 
in connexion with the religious element in our struggle for independ- 
ence. Many interesting facts, incidents and anecdotes, in the life and 
labors of the ministry during these trying scenes are here brought to 
light. The author “regrets that he could obtain nothing satisfactory re- 
specting the Lutheran Church which rendered the country good ser- 
vice.” Still we cannot excuse him. It was his duty, in preparing @ 
work of this kind, to secure the requisite material, and with the proper 
effort he would not have failed. The clergymen of the Lutheran Church 
were particularly distinguished for their patriotism, and their devotion 
to the American Revolution. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s life, on 
account of his principles, was often exposed to peril. He was threat- 
ened by British and Hessian officers with prison, torture and death. 
But he continued fearlessly to advocate the cause of freedom. John 
Nicholas Kurtz was Pastor at York at the time Congress was in ses- 
sion there. His sympathy and interest were manifested by the most 
earnest appeals from the pulpit. After preaching on the Lord’s Day 
he would tell his people to gather all the articles of apparel they could 
spare and send them to his residence for distribution among the desti- 
tute soldiers. Christian Henry Helmuth carried his principles so far 
that he would not allow silence on the subject, maintaining that it was 
the duty of every citizen unequivocally and openly to sustain the Gov- 
. ernment. John Frederick Schmidt, who was Pastor at Germantown 
during the Revolutionary War, took so decided a position in favor of 
the efforts made for independence that when the enemy occupied the 
town, he was compelled to flee for safety. “We have experienced the 
evils of tyranny,” said John Ernst Bergman, “in our own land; for the 
sake of liberty we have left home, houses, estates, and have taken refuge 
in the wilds of Georgia ; shall we now submit again to bondage? No, 
never!” Christian Streit and Henry Méller were Chaplains in the 
Army, and Peter G. Muhlenberg \eft the pulpit for the field. But it is 
unnecessary to muitiply instances. With the exception of the faith- 
less Triebner, all our ministers, cotemporary with this eventful 
period were among the most enthusiastic friends of the American 
Revolution. 

Chronicles of the Schonherg-Cotta Family. By two of themselves. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. This is a charming book, designed to 
reproduce the times of the Reformation and to give the reader a more 
vivid and impressive idea of that eventful period than the ordinary his- 
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torical narratives, and written with a skill and power seldom equalled. 
The great interest of the book consists in its successful illustration of 
the gradual progress in the great change experienced in the views and 
feelings of the Reformer in reference to his personal acceptance with 
God. To our own Church the work will be found specially useful, and 
should be extensively circulated by thousands over the whole country. 

Expository Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism. By George W. 
Bethune, D. D. In two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1864. Dr. Bethune, who has so recently pussed away from the scene 
of action was regarded as one of the most brilliant preachers of the day. 
He was an accomplished scholar and a gifted writer. These Lectures 
on the Catechism of his Church were prepared with great care in the 
vigor of his intellect, and designed for the highest and most permanent 
usefulness. They present clearly and forcibly the views of Christian 
doctrine, as held by the Calvinistie school of Reformers, and are a 
valuable contribution to theological literature. How much gratified 
we should be, to have some one in our own Church, competent for 
the task, prepare a series of Lectures on the Augsburg Confession, 
to which there seems to be a growing attachment manifested in all 
te of the Church. What important service could thus be ren- 
dered. 

The National Almanac and Annual Record for the year 1864. 
Philadelphia, G. W. Childs. 1864. This work seems established in 
the public favor on a firm basis. No publication of the kind has 
ever been more kindly received. As a compend of statistics, as a 
record of facts, for the extent und variety of its information on eve- 
ry subject that pertains to our own country and the countries of the 
whole civilized world, it is without a rival. It is a manual of great 
interest and value. We found the volume of last year exceedingly 
useful for reference, furnishing material, which could not have been 
secured elsewhere without considerable research. This is still more 
valuable than its predecessor, and no Library without it can be regarded 
as complete. 

Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
Edited by Charles Beecher. With Illustrations. In two Volumes. 
Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. This is the record 
of one of the ablest and most eloquent divines our country:has pro- 
duced. . He was born in the year of the Declaration of Independence, 
was graduated at Yale College, commenced his ministry in Long 
Island, and filled various posts of usefulness and honor. His reputa- 
tion was widely established. The volume before us consists of letters 
of the family, based upon a skeleton of the Doctor's life furnished by 
himself. It is made up of dialogues, monologues, reminiscences, nar- 
ratives and illustrations. It is a genial biography which will be eager- 
ly read. The publishers have brought the book out in excellent 
style. 

Thoughts for the Cnristian Life. By Rev. James Drummond. 
With an Introduction by J. G. Holland. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1864. These discourses by a Congregationa} minister are far above 
ordinary pulpit productions. They abound in original, vigorous 
thought, and impressive, earnest suggestions which cannot fail to de- 
light and instruct the reader. Dr. Holland, who sat under his minis- 
try, introduces the work to the public in a most beautiful, touching 
essay on the life and character of the author. 
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Sgnonyms of the New Testament. By Richard Chevenix Treneh, 
D.D. Second Part. Charles Scribner. 1864. Trench’s works are all 
valuable. This is an admirable book for all who are interested in the 
study of the New Testament in the original Greek. On every page we 
find evidence of careful research, worthy of our attention and study. 
For example, opeuing the volume at random, how satisfactory the dis. 
tinction between véos and xarvos and Jaruos, duvos and wr. 

Christian Memorials of the War: or Scenes and Incidents illus- 
trative of Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery in our 
Army. With Historical Notes. By Horatia B. Hackett Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1864. Professor Hackett has presented us with a 
work of great interest to the Christian Patriot. It consists of valuable 
fragments in the history of the War, gathered together and classified 
under the following heads: (1] Fighting for the Government, acknow 
ledged as a Christian duty ; (2) Soldiers of the Cross in the Army ; (3) 
Courage promoted by trust in God; (4) Cheerful submission to hard 
ships and sufferings; (5) Efforts for the spiritual welfare of the soldiers ; 
(6) Happy deaths of brave men; (7) Our dependence on God for suc- 
cess; (8) Incidents of the camp and battle-field. 

The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. With remarks 
on theories of the origin of species by variation. By Sir Charles Lyell. 
F. R. S. Illustrated by wood cuts. Second American from the latest 
London edition. Philadelphia: G. W. Childs. 1863. All the recent 
investigations, connected with the antiquity of the race, are here brought 
together, a large amount of geological information presented, and the 
whole subject treated with candor. We, of course, differ from the au- 
thor in some of his conclusions. The book contains no formal attack 
upon our faith, but its design is to show that man has existed on the 
earth thousands of years longer than the Scriptural narrative warrants 
us to suppose. We have, however, no fears as to the final results of 
these and other scientific researches. Their tendency will be to strength- 
en cur belief in Revelation and ultimately assist us in the interpretation 
of Divine truth. Nunguam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia digit. 

A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By John 
William Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor in the University of New 
York. Second Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. This 
object of this work is to show that social advancement is as completely 
under the control of natural law, as is bodily growth—that the life of an 
individual is a miniature of the life of a nation. The discussion covers 
the entire ground of European progress in accordance with physiologi- 
eal principles. It is a masterly production, profound and _ instruc- 
tive, a most interesting contribution to the department of speculative 
philosophy. , 

Mun and Nature; or Physical Geography as modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 
The object of the accomplished author, who here appears in a new field 
of labor, is to indicate the character and, approximately, the extent 
of the changes produced by human action in the physical conditions 
’ of the globe we inhabit; to point out the dangers of impradence and 
the necessity of caution in all operations which, on a large scale, inter- 
fere with the spontaneous arrangements of the organic or inorganic 
world ; to suggest the possibility and the importance of the restoration 
of disturbed harmonies, and the material improvement of waste and 
exhausted regions; and incidentally to illustrate the doctrine, that man 
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is, in both kind and degree, a power of a higher order than any of the 
other forms of animated life, which, like him, are nourished at the 
table of bounteous nature. There is a large amount of facts, with im 
portant suggestions, gathered together in this volume and presented in 
a perspicuous and interesting manner, indicating extended research and 
great skill in its preparation. 

Thoughts on Sabbath Schools. By John S. Hart, LL. D.  Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. The proper aim of Sab- 
bath Schools, their relations to the family and the Church, the best 
methods of promoting their efliciency, the qualifications and duties of 
superintendent and teachers, the modes of imparting instruction, are the 
leading topics, discussed in the volume. Professor Hart has thoroughly 
studied the whole subject, and the wisdom and practical character of 
the views presented will make the book valuable and useful to all who 
are interested in this important work. 

The Golden Censer: Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. By John S. 
Hart, LL. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. This 
is a finished production, worthy of our study on account of its rich devel- 
opment of truth, and the many practical suggestions which it contains. 
The work cannot fail to elevate the mind and touch the heart of the de- 
vout believer. 

Satan’s Devices and the Believer’s Victory. By Rev. W. L. Parsons, 
A. M., Pastor of the Congregational Church, Mattapoisett, Mass. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. The book is altogether of a practical 
character, based on the personality of Satan and his agency in seducing 
men into error and sin. The difficulties connected with Christian ex- 
perience, and the devices of the great adversary are forcibly presented. 
It is written in a clear, fresh and pointed style, and, without en- 
dorsing every sentiment which the book contains, we believe it will 
be read with profit. 

The Rebellion Record. No. 42 of this valuable Serial has just been 
published and brings down the decumentary history of the War till 
September, 1863. It contains engraved portraits of Gen. Longstreet 
and Gen. Washburne. 

The North American Review has entered upon its fifty-first year and 
yet retains all the vigor and freshness of its early years. It is one 
of the ablest Quarterlies published in the English language. Dr. Pea- 
body in its editorial chair has been succeeded by Professors Lowell 
and Norton. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine. The July number of this excellent 
Magazine has promptly come to hand and is filled with interesting 
matter, among which is a valuable paper connected with the Warof 1812. 

Littell’s Liviny Age. We take pleasure in commending to our read- 
ers this publication, issued weekly at Boston. It selects the best arti- 
cles in every department of literature from various Foreign Magazines, 
many of which are inaccessible to most American readers. 

Thanksgiving Sermon, delivered in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., August 6th, 1863. By Rev. J. Evans. 
Gettysburg: H. C. Neinstedt. 1864. 

Historical Sketch of the Harrisburg Bible Society, from the date of 
its organization to the celebration of the fiftieth Anniversary, February 
17th, 1864. Prepared at the request of the Board of Managers by 
Charles A. Hay, D. D. Harrisburg: T. F. Scheffer. 1864. 





